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The  Pan  American  Union,  originally  known 
as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  was  established  in  the  year  1890  in 
accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  held 
at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by 
James  G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of 
State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded  by  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in 
1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the 
Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana, 
Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organi¬ 
zation  created  and  maintained  by  the  twenty- 
one  American  Republics;  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the 
I  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
I  temala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 

I  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States, 

Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

ITS  PURPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

I  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  friendly  intercourse, 

I  peace,  and  commerce  between  the  Republics  of  the 
American  Continent.  It  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
propiortional  to  piopulation.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 


the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  Republics. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  are  organized  so  as  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  Sfjecial  divisions 
have  been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
finance,  agricultural  cooperation,  and  travel,  all 
of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and 
unofficicil  bodies  in  the  countries,  members  of  the 
Union.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural 
relations  among  the  nations  of  the  American 
Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists 
for  this  purpose.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many  maps. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCES 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent 
organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing  the 
programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives  effect 
to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conduct¬ 
ing  special  inquiries  and  investigations  and  by 
convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or  technical 
conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences. 
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THE  CARMELITE  CHURCH,  OURO  PRETO 

Brazilian  colonial  churches  and  public  buildings  constitute  a  great  ensemble  of  eighteenth  century 
Baroque  architecture  which,  although  an  offshoot  of  the  Lusitanian,  has  many  original  features  and 

much  charm 
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Brazii,  has  only  recently  begun  to  take 
stock  of  her  colonial  churches,  to  preserve 
them  and  to  study  their  architectural 
significance.  Little  is  as  yet  known  about 
their  evolution  or  about  the  men  who 
built  them.*  But  preliminary  studies  have 
already  revealed  that  the  country  possesses 
a  corpus  of  monuments  which  for  size  and 
variety  can  be  compared  only  to  the 
colonial  buildings  of  Mexico.  In  style, 
however,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Spanish-American  architecture.  They  are, 
as  should  be  expected,  essentially  Portu¬ 
guese  in  inspiration,  offshoots  of  the 
peculiar  Lusitanian  Baroque  style,  which, 
gradually  transported  to  Brazil,  served  as  a 
solid  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  distinctive 
colonial  style. 

But  this  national  manner  of  building 
was  late  in  its  appearance.  Little  has 
survived  from  the  sixteenth  century  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  monumental 

*  Dr.  Theofelo  Feu  de  Carvalho  is  a  noted  pioneer  in 
this  field  with  his  distinguished  books:  “O  Ateijadinhd” 
(Ediqoes  Historicas,  Bello  Horizonte,  1934)  and  '’'Pontes 
e  chaf arizes  de  Villa  Rica  de  Ouro  Preto"  (Ediqoes 
Historicas,  Bello  Horizonte,  1936). 


architecture  in  the  first  period  of  Brazilian 
history.  Brazil  offers  no  parallel  to  the 
splendid  series  of  fortified  late-Gothic 
convents  and  churches  erected  through¬ 
out  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  Augustinian  and  Dominican  orders, 
buildings  so  richly  decorated  with  Plat- 
eresque  sculptures  and  Italianate  Renais¬ 
sance  paintings.  Indeed  there  seems  to 
have  been  as  little  activity  in  the  arts 
during  the  first  century  of  Brazilian  col¬ 
onization  as  there  was  in  the  field  of 
letters. 

The  explanation  lies  partially  in  the 
fact  that  Brazil  was  a  virtual  wilderness 
when  the  Portuguese  began  their  conquest. 
The  native  inhabitants  offered  no  splendid 
civilizations  to  pillage  like  those  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  no  communities  of 
trained  craftsmen  to  be  pressed  into 
service,  no  traditions  of  monumental 
building  on  which  to  draw,  nor  already 
exploited  mines  or  established  means  of 
trade  with  which  to  finance  campaigns 
of  building.  The  very  resource  of  good 
stone  for  construction  was  lacking  in  the 
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northeast  of  Brazil,  so  that  in  later  times 
it  was  necessary  to  import  the  pedra  de  lioz 
from  Lisbon  in  the  holds  of  the  Portuguese 
flotillas  for  the  building  of  Bahia  and 
Pernambuco.  The  whole  situation  had 
no  parallel  in  the  rich  domains  of  Spanish 
America;  it  is  more  akin  to  the  problems 
which  confronted  the  original  architects 
of  the  settlers  in  this  country,  esptecially  in 
New  England. 

But  the  matter  was  further  affected  by 
the  attitude  of  the  mother  country  toward 
the  vast  American  colony.  For,  although 
Brazil  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1500  and  the  coastal  regions  were  soon 
settled  under  the  form  of  proprietorships, 
the  private  owners  lacked  capital  to 
develop  their  vast  possessions.  The  vil¬ 
lages  they  succeeded  in  establishing  were 
temporary  affairs  which  fell  into  ruin  as 
their  owners'  resources  declined.  The 
whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  Per¬ 
nambuco,  soon  had  to  l>e  taken  over  by 
the  government.  The  new  policy,  which 
led  to  the  foundation  of  a  vice-regal 


capital  at  Sao  .Salvador  (Bahia)  in  1549, 
proved  hardly  less  beneficial  to  the 
development  of  Brazilian  architecture. 
Funds  were  scarce,  for  the  Portuguese 
government  was  undergoing  a  crisis 
brought  on  by  over-expansion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  what 
remained  of  the  wealth  of  Manoeline 
Lisbon  was  being  sent  to  the  Asiatic 
dominions  to  bolster  up  a  fast  declining 
trade  and  colonization.  Brazil  had  to  lie 
neglected,  the  government  thought,  to 
preserve  the  Portuguese  Orient,  and  the 
Brazilian  Dialogos  das  Grandezas  ^  reflects 
how  hopeless  the  American  problem 
seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  at  Lisbon. 
Furthermore,  the  religious  orders  of  Por¬ 
tugal  were  not  encouraged  to  establish 
their  foundations  in  the  new  country. 
The  wealthy  Ordem  de  Christo  was  al¬ 
ready  preoccupied  in  Africa  and  the  East, 
the  Benedictines  were  late  in  arriving, 

5  “Dialogos  das  grandezas  do  Brasil."  An  anonymous 
sixteenth  century  manuscript  existing  in  the  library  at 
Leyden.  In  six  dialogues  between  the  characters  .Alviano 
and  Brandonio  it  relates  the  riches  of  Brazil. 


i 
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THE  CATHEDRAL,  BELEM 

This  cathedral  is  a  good  example  of  an  ambitious  building  in  the  true  Italian  Baroque  spirit 


I  while  the  Franciscans  did  not  reach  the 
shores  of  Brazil  until  the  last  days  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Dominicans  and 
Augustinians  refrained  from  all  inter¬ 
course  with  Portuguese  America.  It  was 
only  the  Jesuits  who  undertook  the  imme¬ 
diate  colonization  and  conversion  of 
Brazil,  and  their  greatest  leaders,  Nobrega 
and  Anchieta,  had  at  first  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  humble  churches  of  straw  in 
Sao  Salvador  itself  and  in  the  aldeias  de 
j  indios  they  began  planting  along  the 
1.  interminable  coasts. 

The  single  exception  to  this  state  of 
affairs  was  Pernambuco,  the  prosperous 
fief  of  the  Albuquerque  family.  If  w’e  are 
..  to  believe  the  contemporary  chroniclers, 
j  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  sugar  planters  at 
Olinda  were  by  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
i  century  well  built  and  richly  furnished, 
churches  and  convents  were  sumptuously 
1  appointed.  But  all  of  this  early  Olinda 
I  was  destroyed  during  the  Dutch  occupa- 
V  tion  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 

\ 

I 

? 


century;  nothing  remains  to  prove  these 
descriptions  of  Pernambucan  grandeurs. 
Only  the  parish  church  of  Sao  Cosme  and 
Sao  Damiao  at  the  nearby  town  of  Iguaras- 
su,  which  dates  from  1535,  has  kept  its 
Manoeline  outline,  like  the  contemporary 
churches  of  Azurara,  Caminha,  and  Golega 
in  Portugal.  But  the  whole  edifice  has 
been  rehandled  in  the  typical  eighteenth 
century  taste.  The  ruins  of  a  chapel  near 
Olinda,  the  form  of  which  recalls  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  Renaissance  style  of  Evora, 
are  represented  in  a  painting  by  the  Dutch 
master  Frans  Post,  now  in  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Detroit.  Whatever  else  of  sixteenth- 
century  Pernambuco  may  have  survived 
the  Dutch  conquest  has  either  been  de¬ 
stroyed  or  rendered  unrecognizable  by 
subsequent  rebuildings. 

Likewise  the  splendid  city  which  Mau¬ 
rice  of  Nassau  built  at  Recife  has  shared  the 
fate  of  Olinda.  The  two  great  palaces, 
gardens,  wharfs  and  churches  designed  in 
the  Dutch  style  can  only  be  reconstructed 


the  characteristics  of  the  so-called  Counter- 
Reformation  Italian  style.  Evolved  at 
Rome  in  the  late  sixteenth  century,  this 
style  reflects  in  its  severity  the  contempo¬ 
rary  Tridcntinc  doctrines.  As  practised 
by  Juan  de  Herrera  in  Spain  and  Filippo 
Terzi  at  Lisbon,  this  architecture  received 
a  typically  Iberian  exaggeration.  The 
graceful  curves  of  the  nascent  Baroque 
were  banned  in  favor  of  the  strictest 
rectilinearity  in  the  forms  of  windows, 
doors,  pediments,  and  cornices,  and  the 
simplest  Doric  was  preferred  to  all  other 
orders.  A  hundred  years  later  the  style 
crossed  the  .Atlantic  to  create  in  coarsened 
form  the  severe  facades  of  the  churches  of 
Espirito  Santo  (1689)  and  Madre  de  Deus 
in  Recife,  Sao  Francisco  at  Nictheroy,  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  the  Carmelite  foundation  in  Santos. 
The  style  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
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SANTA  LUZIA,  S.AO  SALVADOR 

In  Bahia,  as  in  other  northern  states  of  Brazil, 
sugarcane  brought  wealth,  and  eighteenth-century 
architects  built  many  churches  identical  in  plan 
with  their  contemporaries  in  Portugal.  Most  of 
them  have  two  towers 


in  the  descriptions  and  engravings  of 
Barlaeus.®  The  hiatus  of  building  in 
Portugal  after  the  revolution  from  Spain 
in  1640,  brought  on  by  the  financial  and 
political  vicissitudes  of  the  young  Braganga 
dynasty,  had  its  effect  throughout  the 
colony.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  in  Brazil  that  succession 
of  styles  of  the  mother  country.  Late 
Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  Early  Baroque, 
which  is  so  apparent  across  the  frontier  in 
the  countries  of  Spanish  America. 

The  earliest  buildings  that  have  survived 
relatively  unchanged  arc  a  series  of 
churches  which  date  from  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  all  of  which  exhibit 

S  Kaspar  van  Baerle  (Barlaeus):  “ Brasilianische 
Geschichte"  {Clevf,  1659).  The  original  drawings  for 
the  engraved  illustrations  by  Frans  Post  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 


S.AO  PEDRO  DOS  CLERIGOS,  RECIFE 


In  the  lofty  facade  of  Sao  Pedro,  built  in  1729,  the 
architect  Jacome  introduced  doorways,  balconies 
and  grilles  of  belated  French  Renaissance  influence 
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last  decade  of  the  century  at  Sao  Salvador 
in  the  splendid  College  of  the  Jesuits  (now 
the  cathedral),  whose  sober  facade  is 
enlivened  by  marble  statues  above  the 
doors,  and  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Carmelites,  w  here  the  motive  of  the  Roman 
triumphal  arch  is  first  introduced  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  principal  facade. 
This  disposition  was  taken  over  in  the 
Bahian  churches  of  Sao  Francisco  (1710), 
and  that  of  the  Santissima  Trindade  do 
Pago,  whence  it  spread  to  the  towns  of  the 
Reconcavo,  where  the  parish  church  of 
Santo  Amaro  da  Purificagao  (c.  1710) 
affords  perhaps  the  best  example.  Peculi¬ 
arities  of  these  Bahian  churches  are  their 
interior  transepts  (always  a  rarity  in 
Brazil)  and  the  brilliantly  colored  marble 
intarsias  in  interior  walls,  floors,  and 
pulpits  derived  from  those  of  the  early 
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CLOISTER  OF  SAO  FRANCISCO,  RECIFE 

The  Franciscan  cloisters  in  the  states  of  Scrgijje, 
Bahia,  Pernambuco  and  Parahyba  show  a  remark¬ 
able  simplicity  and  refinement  of  line 
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CHURCH  OF  SAO  FRANCISCO  AT  SAO 
SALVADOR.  THIS  CHURCH  WAS  BUILT 
IN  1710 

eighteenth  century  churches  of  Lisbon 
(Menino  Deus  and  the  sacristry  of  Dom 
Pedro  II  at  Sao  \ficente  de  Fora.)  Later 
the  style  was  taken  to  the  new  territory  of 
Minas  Geraes,  where  adventurers  emigrat¬ 
ing  from  Sao  Salvador  to  exploit  the 
newly  discovered  gold  mines  incorporated 
in  their  first  cathedral  (built  at  Marianna 
in  the  1730’s)  the  austere  rectilinear 
fagade  and  interior  transepts  of  the  Bahian 
churches.  Lingering  in  Minas  Geraes,  in 
certain  churches  of  Sahara,  Barbacena, 
and  Marianna,  these  characteristics  existed 
side  by  side  w  ith  the  important  indigenous 
style  of  the  region. 

In  the  north  of  Brazil,  where  sugarcane 
had  brought  wealth  to  the  coastal  country 
and  its  ancient  towns,  Victoria,  Sao  Sal¬ 
vador,  Sao  Christovao  de  Sergipe,  Recife, 
Olinda,  Goyanna,  Parahyba,  Sao  Luiz  do 
Maranhao  and  Alcantara,  eighteenth 
century  architects  built  hundreds  of 
churches  of  simple  plan,  identical  with 
their  contemporaries  in  Portugal.  Almost 
all  have  the  two  tower  fagades  that  since 
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Courteit>*  of  Robert  C.  Smith,  Jr. 

“BRAZILIAN  LANDSCAPE”,  BY  FRANS  POST 

The  ruins  of  a  chaf)el  near  Olinda,  the  form  of  which  recalls  the  sixteenth-century  Renaissance  style  of 
Evora,  are  depicted  in  this  painting  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Dutch  i 
master  Frans  Post  and  now  owned  by  the  Art  Institute,  Detroit 

the  building  of  Mafra  in  1716  had  been  a  sometimes,  as  at  Serinhaem,  a  wood- 
characteristic  of  Portuguese  architecture.  sculptor  of  actual  genius. 

Many  have  a  ground  story  loggia  before  In  this  northeastern  region  we  look  in 
the  entrance  door,  particularly  the  country  vain  for  any  considerable  influence  of  the 

churches,  the  monastic  chapels,  and  the  court  style  of  Lisbon.  Only  in  a  few  of  the 

capellas  de  engenho.  All  have  a  rococo  ele-  mid-eighteenth  century  churches  of  Sao 

gance  of  elaborate  stone  trim  against  Salvador  are  there  faint  reflections  of  the 

severe  plaster  walls,  a  delicacy  of  outline  distant  Joanine  magnificence.  The  dome 

which  distinguishes  the  eighteenth  century  of  Santa  Anna,  the  fretwork  balconies  and 

Portuguese  style.  In  the  many  Franciscan  parapets  of  that  church  and  the  Capella 

cloisters  of  the  states  of  Sergipe,  Bahia,  de  Unhao,  the  brilliant  tiles  of  the  belfries 

Pernambuco,  and  Parahyba  the  two-story  of  the  Rosario  do  Pelourinho  and  others, 

colonnades  show  a  remarkable  simplicity  and  the  splendid  vaguely  concave  facade  ^ 

and  refinement  of  line  seldom  encountered  of  the  Portuguese  church  of  the  Conceigao 

in  the  heavier  constructions  of  the  Car-  da  Praia,  begun  in  1736,  are  all  great 

melites  and  Benedictines.  Their  church  rarities  in  the  region.  But  even  they  are 

interiors  of  carved  and  gilded  jacaranda  distinguished  from  their  models  in  Portugal 

reveal  the  activities  of  gifted  cabinetmakers  by  the  abundant  use  of  Brazilian  window 

who  followed  popular  English  and  French  lattices  of  carved  and  gilded  wood  which 

patterns  for  their  .sacristry  furniture,  and  the  tropical  climate  made  necessary. 
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Courtesy  of  Rol>ert  C.  Smith.  Jr. 


A  BRAZILIAN  SACRISTY 

Massive  pieces  of  carved  furniture  are  evidence  of  the  activities  of  gifted  cabinetmakers  who  followed 
I  popular  English  and  French  patterns  for  their  sacristy  furniture,  as  in  the  Church  of  the  Terceira  Ordem 

de  Sao  Francisco,  in  Sao  Salvador 


It  was  rather  the  style  of  the  simpler 
Portuguese  provincial  churches  which 
prevailed  in  Brazil.  In  Minas  Geraes 
especiallv  it  was  the  style  of  the  north  of 
Portugal,  of  Braga,  Viseu,  Vianna,  and  the 
Minho,  whence  came  the  majority  of  the 
original  miners.  They  found  in  the 
native  soapstone  of  Minas  Geraes  a 
worthy  substitute  for  the  granite  of  their 
homeland.  The  facade  arrangement  of 
I  their  primitive  chapels  built  at  Ouro 

Preto,  Marianna,  Sahara,  and  Sao 
4  Joao  d’El-Rei  prevailed  in  the  larger 

■  churches  erected  later  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  a  single  door  be¬ 
neath  a  bull's  eye  flanked  by  two  square 
windows.  It  is  a  simpler  disposition  than 
that  of  the  northern  Brazilian  churches, 
!  which  usually  consisted  of  three  or  five 
entrance  doorways  with  a  corresponding 


number  of  windows  above.  Sometimes, 
as  at  Sao  Francisco  in  Ouro  Preto  (1760's), 
the  cornices  take  on  fantastic  circular 
forms  and  elaborate  sculptured  medallions 
are  inserted  in  place  of  the  small  round 
window  of  the  primitive  chapel  facade. 
The  Brazilian  sculptor  known  as  O 
.\leijadinho  (.\ntonio  Francisco  Lisboa, 
1730-1814),  carved  splendid  door  frames 
of  contorted  Baroque  forms  in  emulation 
of  those  in  the  north  of  Portugal.  At 
Congonhas  do  Campo  and  elsewhere  in 
Minas  Geraes  rich  stairways  ornamented 
with  allegorical  sculptures  and  fountains 
precede  the  churches,  as  at  the  sanctu¬ 
aries  of  the  Minho  in  Portugal.  Round 
and  oval  towers  are  a  peculiarity  of  the 
region,  while  the  circular  plans  of  many 
churches  in  Minas  Geraes  are  derived 
from  that  of  the  celebrated  Oporto 
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church  of  Sao  Pedro  dos  Clerigos,  built 
by  the  Italian  Nazzoni  in  the  1730’s. 

Throughout  the  colonial  period  (1500- 
1822)  Brazil  had  very  little  contact  with 
the  contemporary  architecture  of  the 
Spanish  American  colonies.  Only  the 
heavily  sculptured  Churrigueresque  facade 
of  the  church  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  erected  at  Sao  Salvador  in  1703, 
and  the  massive  structure  of  the  abandoned 
Carmelite  convent  at  Olinda  (1720)  with 
its  niches  and  engaged  columns,  are 
instances  of  a  close  Spanish  influence. 
In  the  lofty  facade  of  Sao  Pedro  in  Recife 
(1729),  the  architect  Jacome  introduced 
doorways,  balconies,  and  grilles  of 
belated  Franch  Renaissance  influence. 
The  eighteenth  century  Palladian  revival 
in  Italy  is  reflected  in  some  of  the  gleaming 
white  churches  of  Belem  (Santa  Anna  with 
its  unusual  Greek  cross  plan,  Sao  Joao 
Baptista,  and  the  Merccs).  The  cathedral 
of  Para  is  a  good  example  of  an  ambitious 
building  in  the  true  Italian  Baroque  spirit. 


This  influence  is  explained  by  the  pre¬ 
dominant  position  the  Jesuits  enjoyed  at 
the  Amazonian  metropolis.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  discover  the  same  Italian  style 
at  some  of  their  missions  in  the  southern 
state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

These  Brazilian  churches  are  but  one 
aspect  of  the  native  colonial  school.  The 
public  buildings,  palaces,  houses,  fountains, 
and  bridges  of  the  various  regions  con¬ 
stitute  an  amazing  whole — the  greatest 
ensemble  of  eighteenth  century  architec¬ 
ture  in  South  America.  Inspired  by  the 
contemporary  style  of  building  in  Portugal, 
and  especially  of  the  northern  provinces, 
these  monuments  nevertheless  possess  the 
originality  of  many  native  features.  Al¬ 
though  they  lack  the  monumentality  of 
the  domed  and  heavily  ornamented 
architecture  of  Spanish  America,  they  yet 
possess  a  graceful  charm  which  makes 
them  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  the 
final  estimate  of  the  Baroque  style  in 
America. 
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The  Buenos  Aires  Historical  Conference 

PERCY  ALVIN  MARTIN,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  European  History,  Stanford  University. 


In  the  long  list  of  Inter-Amcrican  or 
Pan  American  Congresses  and  Conferences 
which  have  helped  cement  the  friendship 
which  today  happily  exists  among  the 
nations  of  the  New  World,  gatherings  of 
historians  have  been  all  too  rare.  Only 
two  may  really  be  styled  ecumenical.  The 
earlier  of  these  meetings  took  place,  it  will 
be  recalled,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922  on 
the  first  centenary  of  Brazilian  independ¬ 
ence.  And  now'  after  a  lapse  of  a  decade 
and  a  half  the  Second  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  American  History  assembled  in 
Buenos  Aires  as  a  part  of  the  celebration 
of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
first  founding  of  the  community  which  in 
the  fullness  of  time  came  to  be  the  great 
capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
present  article  is  designed  to  record  a  few  of 
the  impressions  of  the  writer,  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  be  the  delegate  of  Stanford 
University  and  the  American  Historical 
•Association.  This  latter  honor  he  shared 
with  his  colleague  Professor  A.  P.  Whitaker 
of  the  U  niversity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Though  the  Congress  which  met  in 
Buenos  Aires  from  July  5-13,  1937,  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  immediate  responsibility  for 
the  organization  and  proceedings  of  this 
gathering  rested  with  the  Junta  de  His- 
toria  y  Numismatica  Americana,  the 
leading  historical  society  of  the  Republic. 

;  The  president  of  the  Junta,  the  eminent 
historian  and  former  rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  La  Plata,  Dr.  Ricardo  Levene, 
was  also  president  of  the  Congress.  To 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Dr.  Levene, 
coupled  with  those  of  the  vice  presidents. 
Dr.  Emilio  Ravignani,*  and  Senor  Romulo 


Zavala,  and  the  exceedingly  competent 
.secretary.  Dr.  Mario  Belgrano,  was  due  in 
large  part  the  success  of  the  Congress. 

All  of  the  Republics  of  the  Americas, 
even  the  most  distant  from  Argentina, 
participated  directly  or  indirectly.  This 
happy  result  was  due  in  part  to  the  policy 
of  the  Directing  Committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  inviting  a  considerable  number  of 
guests  of  honor  (invitados  de  honor).  Among 
the  historians  so  distinguished  ^  were 
Professor  Clarence  H.  Haring  of  Harvard 
University;  Dr.  Pedro  Calmon,  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  younger  group  of  historians 
of  Brazil;  Dr.  Max  Fleiuss,  the  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  Instituto  Historico  e 
Geographico  Brasileiro;  Dr.  Ricardo  Do- 
noso,  the  director  de  la  Revista  Chilena  de 
Historia  y  Geografia;  Dr.  Manuel  Toussaint, 
the  foremost  authority  on  the  history  of 
Me.xican  art;  Dr.  Jose  Santiago  Rodriguez, 
president  of  the  Academia  de  Historia  of 
\Tnezuela,  and  noted  historian;  Drs.  Uriel 
Garcia  and  Horacio  H.  Urteaga,  out¬ 
standing  figures  in  the  historiography  of 
Peru;  Dr.  Jose  Gabriel  Navarro,  one  of  the 
foremost  intellectuals  of  contemporary 
Ecuador;  and  Dr.  Alcides  Argiiedas,  a 
great  Bolivian  historian. 

As  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  all  of 
the  Platine  Republics,  especially  Argen¬ 
tina,  supplied  a  large  and  brilliant  repre¬ 
sentation. 

The  organizing  committee  showed  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  .selec- 

1  Dr.  Ravignani  is  welt  known  to  all  students  of 
Latin  American  history  as  the  director  of  the  Instituto 
de  Investigaciones  Hisloricas,  one  of  the  entities  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

*  The  author  of  this  article  was  also  a  guest  of 
honor. — Editor. 
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tion  of  the  locale  of  the  various  sessions. 
The  Congress  had  as  its  headquarters  the 
famous  Museo  Mitre.  This  building,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  the  home  of  President 
Bartolome  Mitre  and  is  redolent  with  asso¬ 
ciations  of  that  great  nineteenth-century 
statesman  and  historian.  At  one  of  the 
sessions  the  National  Library  acted  as  host. 
Here  the  distinguished  librarian  and  littera¬ 
teur  Dr.  Martinez  Zuviria  (Hugo  Wast) 
had  arranged  an  e.xhibition  of  historic 
books  and  manuscripts,  including  works 
from  the  library  of  General  Belgrano  and  a 
considerable  number  of  other  rarities.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Museo  Municipal  de  Arte  Colonial 
there  was  put  on  display  a  rare  collection 
of  the  works  of  artists  of  colonial  Cuzco  and 
Quito,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
artistic  treasures  dating  from  the  viceregal 
days  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  Archivo  Gen¬ 
eral  de  la  Nacion,  which  welcomed  the 
Congress  at  its  closing  session,  had  placed 
on  exhibition  a  large  number  of  significant 
seventeenth  century  manuscripts,  royal 
cedulas  from  a  slightly  later  period,  docu¬ 
ments  dealing  with  the  epoch  of  Rosas, 
and  contemporary  data  on  the  Congress  of 
Tucuman  and  the  battles  of  Maipu  and 
Chacabuco.  At  the  neighboring  univer¬ 
sity  city  of  La  Plata,  where  the  delegates 
spent  an  entire  day,  the  able  librarian, 
Sehor  Alberto  Palcos,  had  set  out  a  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  prior  to  1861. 

Any  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress,  on  many  counts  the  most 
notable  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Latin 
America,  would  far  transcend  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  In  its  procedure  and  activi¬ 
ties  it  differed  widely  from  the  typ>e  of 
gatherings  with  which  we  in  the  United 
States  are  familiar,  especially  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  .\merican  Historical 
Association.  The  most  striking  differ¬ 
ences  apf>eared  in  the  organization  of  the 
Congress.  All  the  sessions,  of  which  there 
were  twelve,  were  plenary.  No  less  than 


forty-four  principal  discursos  or  disertaciones 
were  offered.  In  many  cases  these  ad¬ 
dresses  did  not  embody  the  results  of  a 
particular  piece  of  historical  investigation. 
Rather  were  they  syntheses  of  an  epoch  or 
a  movement.  Not  infrequently  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  distillation  of  decades  of  schol¬ 
arly  activity.  If  the  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  did  not  witness  an  enlargement  of  the  ; 
historical  horizon  they  at  least  heard  ably 
presented  a  great  many  significant  facts  of 
which  they  were  in  many  cases  entirely 
ignorant. 

At  the  risk  of  setting  up  invidious  dis¬ 
tinctions  the  writer  will  hazard  a  few  com¬ 
ments  on  the  addresses  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  especially  notable.  Dr.  Carlos 
Ibarguren,  w'ho  for  the  last  four  decades 
has  devoted  himself  with  equal  assiduity 
to  public  affairs  and  the  study  of  history, 
and  who  perhaps  is  best  known  for  his 
Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas,  su  Vida,  su  Tiempo,  su 
Drama,  treated  with  great  competency  the 
subject  of  Las  Primeras  Sociedades  Literarias 
Argentinas}  Professor  Pablo  Echagiie,  who 
merits  the  title  of  the  father  of  popular  ‘ 
libraries  in  Argentina,  chose  as  the  subject  I 
of  his  address  Libras  y  Bibliotecas  en  el 
Proceso  Historico  Argentina.  The  author  I 
gave  a  fascinating  account  of  the  growth  j 
and  influence  of  public  libraries  through¬ 
out  Argentina  and  rehearsed  the  long 
struggle  in  Congress  to  secure  the  funds 
and  the  authorization  for  their  establish¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Felipe  Barreda  Laos,  the 
scholarly  Peruvian  ambassador  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  authority  on  the  intellectual  life 
of  viceregal  Peru,  spoke  on  the  Ensehanga  de 
la  Historia  de  America.  In  this  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  paper  were  set  forth  the  principles 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  should  , 
inform  the  teaching  of  history  considered  in 
the  continental  sense.  All  teachers  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students  of  Latin  American  history 
could  study  this  exposition  with  profit. 

*  The  address  will  eventually  constitute  a  chapter  oj  a 
book  entitled  “Las  Sociedades  Literarias  y  la  Revolucion 
Argentina.  1800-1825." 
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The  Congress  devoted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts — one  . 
of  the  most  striking  respects  in  which  it 
differed  from  analogous  gatherings  in  the 
United  States.  As  already  noted,  Mexico 
sent  her  foremost  authority  in  the  field, 
Dr.  Manuel  Toussaint.  With  the  simple 
title  of  Arte  Mexicano  Dr.  Toussaint  gave  a 
brilliant  and  learned  synthesis  of  the 
various  artistic  manifestations — architec¬ 
ture,  painting,  sculpture,  ceramics — from 
the  archaic  pteriod  to  the  present.  The 
writer  knows  no  other  succinct  account 
which  treats  this  fascinating  but  baffling 
subject  with  equal  competency. 

The  paucity  ol  trustworthy  and  impar¬ 
tial  source  material  on  the  various  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  in  Latin  America  has 
long  been  recognized  by  investigators. 
The  character  of  the  problem  and  the 
best  means  of  grappling  with  it  were  set 
forth  by  Bolivia’s  most  eminent  historian. 
Dr.  Alcides  Argtiedas.  In  his  address 
Las  Fuentes  de  Injormacion  Historica  en 
Periodos  de  Anormalidad  Politica  the  author 
discussed  in  turn  the  value  of  such  material 
as  newspapers,  bulletins,  pamphlets  and 
the  like  printed  or  written  during  times  of 
political  crises.  He  concludes  that  the 
most  reliable  and  least  tendencious  sources 
for  these  revolutionary  periods  are  the 
dispatches  written  to  their  governments 
by  the  envoys  accredited  to  the  capital  of 
the  country  in  which  these  commotions 
take  place. 

In  addition  to  the  addresses  delivered 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  there 
were  a  large  number  of  other  contribu¬ 
tions  of  a  somewhat  different  type.  Some 
months  before  the  Congress  opened,  invi¬ 
tations  were  sent  to  scholars  and  learned 
institutions  throughout  the  Americas  in¬ 
viting  contributions.  As  a  result  some¬ 
thing  over  two  hundred  papers  or  trabajos 
were  submitted.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  distribution  by  nationalities  of  the 
writers:  Argentina,  126;  the  United  States, 
21;  Paraguay,  9;  Peru,  Uruguay,  Mexico, 


7  each;  Brazil,  6;  Chile,  6;  Venezuela,  5; 
Honduras  2;  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  1 
each.  Five  were  submitted  from  Spain. 
Singularly  enough,  none  came  from  Por¬ 
tugal.  It  is  regrettable  that  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress  so  little  use  was 
made  of  these  trabajos,  some  of  which  are 
excellent.  It  was  planned  to  have  these 
papers  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  through  the  reports  {informes) 
of  relatores  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  results  were  only  partially  successful. 
Usually  the  reports  came  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  long  plenary  session  when  the  audience 
was  surfeited  with  learning  and  eloquence. 
Only  in  one  or  two  cases  did  these  papers 
figure  in  the  regular  program,  thus  being 
read  in  the  public  sessions.  It  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  writer  that  these  papers — 
or  at  least  the  best  of  them — are  eventu¬ 
ally  to  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Congress. 

A  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  its 
last  sessions.  Of  these  there  were  some 
fifteen.  Perhaps  the  most  important  was 
the  agreement  that  henceforth  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  American  History  is 
to  be  held  at  least  triennially,  alternating, 
if  possible,  between  the  cities  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  continent. 
The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  Santiago  in  1941.  A  resolution 
was  also  adopted  urging  all  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  America  to  adhere  to  the  existing 
agreement  between  Argentina  and  Brazil 
for  the  revision  of  texts  dealing  with  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  geography.  Other  reso¬ 
lutions  dealt  with  the  protection  of  artistic 
and  historical  monuments;  the  desirability 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  learned  institutions  of  the 
American  Republics  in  the  Diccionario 
biogrdfico  americano  projected  by  the  Junta 
de  Historia  y  Numismatica  Americana  of 
Buenos  Aires;  approval  of  the  plan  to 
erect  in  Buenos  Aires  a  monument  to 
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General  Miranda,  the  expenses  to  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  all  of  the  American  nations; 
and  approval  of  the  erection  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  memorial  lighthouse  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

No  account  of  the  Congress  would  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the 
lavish  hospitality  extended  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  by  their  Argentine  hosts.  At  all 
times  the  traditional  Hispanic  American 
courtesy  was  in  evidence.  The  chief  prob¬ 
lem  of  many  of  the  delegates  was  to  find 
time  for  sleep.  Only  a  few  of  the  many 
delightful  official  social  functions  will  be 
mentioned.  A  reception  was  tendered  by 
President  Justo  the  opening  day  of  the 
Congress,  followed  by  a  formal  luncheon 
in  the  Casa  Rosada  a  few  days  later.  Per¬ 
formances  were  given  in  honor  of  the 
delegates  in  both  the  Teatro  Cervantes 
and  the  Teatro  Atenco.  Boxes  were  re¬ 
served  at  a  soirk  de  gala  at  the  Teatro 
Colon  where  an  excellent  Italian  troupe 
gave  the  opera  La  Tosca.  Receptions  were 
given  by  Dr.  Vedia  y  Mitre  (the  intendente 
of  Buenos  Aires),  the  Jockey  Club  and  the 
Press  Club.  Senor  Santa  Coloma,  the 
genial  director  of  the  Museo  Historicn,  per¬ 
sonally  initiated  the  delegates  into  the 
treasures  of  his  museum.  A  day's  excur¬ 
sion  was  arranged  for  La  Plata,  where  the 
delegates  were  the  guests  of  the  university. 
A  regal  farewell  banquet  was  tendered  the 
memljers  of  the  Congress  at  the  City 
Hotel.  Such  time  as  was  left  was  largely 
absorbed  by  invitations  to  the  homes  of 
our  Argentine  hosts. 

.As  the  writer  looks  back  upon  these  two 
weeks,  so  crowded  with  stimulating  and 


exciting  events,  a  few  impressions  stand 
out  with  special  vividness.  One  was  the 
conviction,  reenforced  by  virtually  every 
session  of  the  Congress,  that  American 
history  is  indeed  continental  in  scope,  that 
it  is  the  priceless  patrimony  of  all  of  the 
Republics  of  the  New  World.  Many  of  us 
have  long  preached  this  doctrine  but  few 
of  us  had  hitherto  sensed  its  reality  as  we 
did  in  Buenos  .Aires.  .Another  deep  and 
abiding  impression  was  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  the  great  metropolis  in  which 
the  Congress  was  held.  With  its  impo.sing 
buildings,  its  magnificent  new  avenues, 
and  its  stately  public  monuments  Buenos 
Aires  may  proudly  claim  its  place  among 
the  world's  greatest  capitals.  Still  another 
impression  was,  as  already  suggested,  the 
unstinted  hospitality  of  the  .Argentines. 
But  perhaps  the  deepest  impression  of  all 
was  furnished  by  the  presence  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  from  virtually  every  Republic  of 
the  Americas.  Even  if  the  Congress  had 
done  nothing  more  than  assemble  the 
delegates  it  would  have  l)een  distinctly 
worth  while.  Actually  to  sec  in  the  flesh 
and  to  converse  with  men  whom  many  of 
us  had  known  only  through  correspond¬ 
ence  or  the  exchange  of  publications  was 
an  experience  none  of  us  will  ever  forget. 
We  felt  indeed  that  we  were  fellow-citizens 
in  a  Republic  of  Letters  whose  confines 
extended  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  to  the  southern  limits  of 
Argentina  and  Chile.  Pan  American 
solidarity,  a  term  so  often  used  as  to  be 
drained  of  much  of  its  meaning,  as  a 
result  of  the  Congress  took  on  a  new  and 
vital  significance. 
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On  February  20,  1938  Dr.  Roberto  M. 
Ortiz,  elected  President  of  Argentina  for 
the  six-year  term  1938-44,  will  take  the 
oath  of  office  and  .succeed  the  present 
incumbent.  General  Agustin  P.  Justo. 

Dr.  Ortiz  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
September  24,  1886,  and  educated  there. 
After  studying  medicine  for  a  short  period, 
he  turned  to  law  and  upon  receiving  his 
degree  in  1910  from  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  opened  an  office  and  soon 
had  built  up  a  large  practice. 

Dr.  Ortiz  has  been  interested  in  politics 
since  his  student  days,  when  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Radical  Party, 
and  early  began  to  hold  important  posi¬ 
tions.  His  first  political  post  was  the 
chairmanship  of  the  local  Radical  com¬ 
mittee.  In  1919  and  1920  he  was  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Buenos 
.\ires,  and  from  March  1920  to  March 
1924  he  represented  the  Federal  Capital 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he 
became  known  as  an  excellent  extem¬ 
poraneous  sjjeaker.  As  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
government  finance.  In  1924  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Administrator  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue,  and  from  February  1925  to  October 
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1928,  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Works 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Alvear.  In 
the  latter  post  he  carried  out  harbor  im¬ 
provements  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other 
ports,  initiated  a  new  highway  policy, 
improved  the  State  Railway  and  Sanitary 
Works  administrations,  and  completed 
the  monumental  new  Post  Office  Building. 

In  1928  Dr.  Ortiz  returned  to  his  legal 
practice  and  business  activities.  The  latter 
are  extensive;  he  has  been  president  of  an 
important  banking  house  and  of  two 
manufacturing  concerns,  as  well  as  a 
director  of  many  corporations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration,  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  cabinet 
portfolio,  but  at  the  end  of  1935,  when 
Dr.  Pinedo,  Minister  of  the  Treasury, 
resigned,  he  took  over  the  duties  of  that 
post,  which  he  held  until  June  21,  1937. 
His  conduct  of  this  office  was  most  success¬ 
ful,  winning  him  high  praise  at  home  and 
abroad.  His  most  notable  single  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  conversion  of  the  Argentine 
dollar  debt  whereby  the  former  total  of 
$289,800,000  was  reduced  to  $128,500,000 
at  lower  rates  of  interest,  and  the  floating  of 
a  200,000,000  p)eso  internal  “repatriation” 
loan  whose  proceeds  were  used  for  reducing 
the  principal  of  loans  held  abroad. 
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Why  Only  One  Latin  American  Has 
Received  a  Nobel  Prize 

CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY,  Jr. 


.\lthough  the  number  of  Nobel  prizes 
awarded  to  citizens  of  any  nation  does  not 
necessarily  measure  the  spiritual  value  of 
that  nation,  it  may  indicate  what  kind  of 
contributions  western  civilization  is  now 
consciously  drawing  from  it.  Further¬ 
more,  the  notion  of  any  marked  national 
inferiority  or  superiority  is  scarcely  tenable 
in  the  light  of  modern  psychological  in¬ 
vestigation.  These  two  lines  of  thought 
lead  us  to  ask  why  so  few  Latin  Americans 
have  won  world  recognition  in  the  sector 
of  activities  limited  by  the  subjects  for 
which  the  Nobel  prizes  are  conferred.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  than  100  millions  of 
Latin  Americans,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
apparent  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
have  been  regarded  as  forming  a  more  or 
less  anonymous  mass.  But  one  of  that 
mass  has  received  one  of  these  famous 
prizes. 

We  are  here  using  the  term  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  simply  as  one  of  geographic  con¬ 
venience,  and  not  as  if  it  implied  any 
peculiar  homogeneity  throughout  20  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  spread  over  an  enormous 
area.  In  the  title  of  this  article  we  could 
have  put  with  propriety  “only  one  Argen¬ 
tine”  in  place  of  “only  one  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can”,  but  the  more  general  term  heightens 
the  singularity  of  the  problem  and  also 
calls  to  mind  that  we  do  live  together  with 
our  neighbors,  and  mutually  influence  each 
other.  Moreover,  whether  we  think  of  all 
the  sister  republics  or  of  Argentina  alone, 
we  shall  discover  many  of  the  same  factors 
of  spiritual  isolation.  There  are  three  well 
defined  clusters  of  these  factors  which 


will  repay  the  effort  of  analysis.  They 
center  in: 

the  world’s  lack  of  interest, 
the  chains  of  history, 
the  scarcity  of  population. 

The  lamentable  lack  of  interest  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  be  made  conspicuous 
by  a  brief  statistical  investigation. 

In  the  Xouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustre  of 
1934  there  are  720  portraits  of  “distin¬ 
guished  persons  of  all  ages  and  countries.” 
Of  these,  only  two — one  to  every  360 — are 
Latin  Americans:  Bolivar  and  the  “French 
poet”  J.  M.  Heredia,  born  in  Cuba. 
There  are  some  20  or  30  others  mentioned 
in  the  encyclopedic  section  but  without 
portraits.  Most  of  them  are  heroes  of  the 
epoch  of  the  wars  of  independence,  and 
this  small  number  is  all  that  the  experi¬ 
enced  publishers  of  this  dictionary,  intended 
for  the  use  of  what  may  be  called  the  intel¬ 
lectual  middle  class  in  a  leading  Latin 
country,  believe  it  necessary  to  insert. 

In  a  work  of  more  scholarly  type,  the 
thoroughly  revised  1934  edition  of  Web¬ 
ster's  International  Dictionary,  Latin  America 
fares  a  little  better.  After  poring  over  the 
biographical  section  for  several  hours,  out 
of  13,500  names  I  counted  81  Latin 
Americans.  Quite  possibly  I  missed  a 
few,  but  the  value  of  this  sort  of  study  is 
not  great  enough  to  justify  spending  much 
more  time  in  collecting  the  data,  and 
furthermore,  the  main  trends  are  clearly 
disclosed  in  a  short  time.  For  example, 
the  expressive  description  “soldier  and 
president”  occurs  with  monotonous  regu¬ 
larity  in  about  one  out  of  four  cases. 
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Supposing  that  most  of  the  names  con¬ 
tained  in  the  section  actually  were  noted 
in  my  count,  there  would  be  one  to  every 
1 50  entries.  That  there  has  been  no  undue 
generosity  in  admitting  them,  is  brought 
out  by  the  omission  of  names  of  as  great 
merit  and  renown  as  Amado  Nervo,  Justo 
Rufino  Barrios,  Jose  Marti,  Baron  de  Rio 
Branco,  Bartholomcu  de  Gusmao,  Jose 
Enrique  Rodo,  and  among  Argentine 
worthies,  Rivadavia,  Pueyrredon,  Alvear, 
Lavalle,  Roca,  Jose  Hernandez,  Ameghino, 
and  the  entire  present  generation. 

The  lack  of  interest  which  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  neglecting  such  names  is  at 
once  effect  and  cause.  There  is  little 
interest  because  so  little  is  know'n — and  a 
complacent  world  does  not  bother  itself 
to  learn  more  about  something  that  does 
not  interest  it.  As  a  consequence,  a 
talented  Latin  American  must  be  of  con¬ 
siderably  loftier  intellectual  statute  than 
his  colleagues  elsewhere  to  arouse  their 
attention — that  is,  the  attention  that 
really  counts.  It  is  customary  to  abuse 
governments  and  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  for  not  doing  more  to  make  their 
countries  better  known.  But  tons  of 
official  propaganda  cannot  do  as  much 
as  friendship  and  professional  esteem  for 
a  single  man  of  true  distinction. 

The  81  names  from  the  Webster  list 
cover  both  colonial  and  independent  days. 
They  give  a  good  deal  of  insight  into 
historical  factors.  That  there  are  several 
names  in  different  countries,  dating  from 
long  before  the  wars  of  independence,  is  by 
way  of  corroborating  recent  studies  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  colonial  policies. 
The  common  assumption  that  all  intellec¬ 
tual  effort  or  achievement  was  discouraged 
by  the  respective  mother  country  is  now 
known  to  be  mistaken,  or  at  least  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
the  accepted  belief  was  adopted  willingly 
enough  in  the  last  century  as  a  sort  of 
excuse,  when  there  was  less  evidence  of 


self-reliant  spiritual  activity  than  there  is 
today. 

Yet,  if  we  should  absolve  the  colonial 
administrations  of  all  blame  the  fact 
would  remain  that  the  widest  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  found  in  military  service,  in  the 
church,  and  in  law.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  this  meant  that  the 
reputations  of  very  few  men  could  cross 
the  frontiers  of  their  own  provinces  and 
vice  royalties,  and  these  circumstances 
prevailed  without  much  change  until 
well  into  the  last  century.  Even  today 
the  law  swallows  far  too  great  a  proportion 
of  capable  men. 

If  we  arrange  the  81  names  under  the 
heading  of  the  main  titles  to  fame  of  each 
of  the  men  and  women  included  therein, 
we  obtain  the  following  table: 


Revolutionaries  and  soldiers .  15 

Soldiers  and  statesmen .  19 

Statesmen .  26 

Statesmen  and  authors .  6 

Authors,  including  historians .  7 

Poets .  5 

Painter  (Rivera) .  1 

Inventor  (Santos  Dumont) .  1 

Physician  (Finlay) .  1 

Total .  81 


Thus  we  may  note  that  over  two-fifths, 
at  some  time  or  other,  have  been  engaged 
in  armed  strife,  and  that  over  three-fifths 
have  won,  at  some  time  or  other,  promi¬ 
nence  as  statesmen.  Since  the  abstract 
sciences  are  hardly  represented,  as  well  as 
many  other  important  fields  of  endeavor,  it 
is  indisputable  that  the  list  is  heavily 
unbalanced  in  the  “soldier  and  politician” 
direction,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
what  we  would  expect  from  the  history  of 
the  different  countries.  Only  for  Brazil, 
where  monarchy  persisted  so  long,  are 
there  no  soldiers  in  the  list,  although  over 
half  of  its  names  are  of  statesmen. 

In  new  countries  there  was  not  so  much 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the  more 
graceful  arts,  and  analytic  minds  turned 
rather  to  dominating  the  phenomena  of 
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nature  than  to  speculating  about  their 
causes.  The  most  capable  men  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  public  life,  and  the  unbridled 
play  of  personal  ambition  in  incipient 
democracies  brought  about  the  disorders, 
the  incessant  revolutions,  and  the  dictator¬ 
ships  which  absorbed — and  wasted — much 
energy. 

A  parallel  can  be  drawn  with  the  extrav¬ 
agant  religious  manifestations  of  a  century 
ago  in  the  United  States.  Enterprising 
and  adventurous  peoples  of  good  Euro¬ 
pean  origin,  suddenly  released  from  their 
traditional  political,  social  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  control,  inevitably  tend  toward  excess. 
Without  commensurate  scope  for  the 
potentialities  of  their  intelligence,  and 
separated  from  the  restraints  of  their 
ancestral  seats  of  learning,  their  excited 
imaginations  produced  strange  sects. 
Similarly  in  Latin  America  the  intoxicat¬ 
ing  words  “Liberty,  equality  and  fra¬ 
ternity”  led  to  equivalent  excess.  Now  the 
harm  in  this  sort  of  thing  is  that  it  removes 
from  the  main  currents  of  the  world's 
thought  and  progression  so  many  of  the 
men  who  could  most  efficiently  collaborate 
in  collective  efforts  which  would  result  in 
benefit  to  all. 

At  the  first  glance  it  seems  strange  to 
write  of  scarcity  of  population  and  in  the 
same  paragraph  to  emphasize  the  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  Latin  America.  But 
unified  as  it  may  be  by  religion,  and  by 
speaking  identical  or  related  languages, 
the  density  of  its  population  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
course  much  lower  yet  than  in  the 
principal  European  countries. 

The  division  into  so  many  sovereign 
Republics  has  an  effect  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  scarcity  of  population;  not  that 
small  countries  cannot,  and  do  not,  pro¬ 
duce  men  of  the  highest  worth,  as  is  shown 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  or  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  by  Ruben  Dario,  Enrique 
Jose  Varona,  Andres  Bello,  Florencio 


Sanchez,  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena,  and 
others  from  the  smaller  Republics.  But 
the  immense  distances  that  separate  not 
only  the  countries,  but  also  cities  of  the 
same  country,  have  made  communication 
of  minds  almost  as  arduous  as  that  of 
merchandi.se.  Each  country  has  then  had 
to  develop  largely  within  itself,  and  this  is 
precisely  the  reason  why  the  more  abstruse 
and  non-utilitarian  disciplines  have  suf¬ 
fered.  Naturally,  a  man  of  stupendous 
genius  in  any  subject  might  be  born  at  any 
time  or  place,  but  there  will  be  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  e.xercising  his 
gifts  to  their  fullest,  unless  there  are  other 
lesser  men  already  occupied  in  the  same 
tasks  who  have  created  the  necessary 
atmosphere  for  him  to  breathe.  To  put  it 
epigrammatically  we  might  say  that  for 
one  genius  there  must  be  100  men  of 
talent,  and  for  100  men  of  talent,  10,000 
mediocre  practitioners  in  the  same  field. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  there  must  be  a  siz¬ 
able  body  of  men  to  make  a  sufficient 
impression  on  society  to  induce  it  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  to  support  their  physical 
existence. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  man 
attain  eminence  as  a  micropaleontologist, 
for  example,  unless  he  be  free  of  economic 
worries.  Now  in  a  small  country  not 
enough  of  the  national  income  can  be 
devoted  to  the  training  and  maintenance 
of  those  from  whom  such  specialists  must 
be  chosen,  and  that  country  perforce  must 
engage  a  foreigner  for  some  particular 
work  that  may  be  required  and  renounce 
his  services  when  the  work  has  been 
finished.  Thus,  the  smallness  of  the 
country  prevents  men  from  devoting 
themselves  to  such  recondite  subjects  and 
leaves  many  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the 
nation’s  intellectuals. 

In  a  number  of  Latin  American  Re¬ 
publics,  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
population  is  made  up  either  of  unas¬ 
similated  Indians  or  of  foreigners  from 
other  portions  of  the  western  civilized 
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world.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
their  number  might  well  be  deducted  from 
the  eflective  population  of  the  countries. 
No  one  would  deny  for  a  moment  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  material  contributions 
that  have  been  made  by  foreigners,  but 
insofar  as  they  remain  foreigners  and  as¬ 
sociate  mainly  with  the  members  of  their 
own  “colonies”  they  are  pretty  much  of  a 
dead  weight  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
nascent  cultures,  using  this  last  word  in 
the  anthropologist’s  sense. 

That  is  to  say,  the  development  of 
definite  national  sensibilities  and  standards 
of  value  has  had  to  proceed  under  the 
handicap  of  the  cultural  inertia  of  the 
foreigners,  who  have  controlled  through 
their  capital  investments  many  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  undertakings  of  the  country.  The 
difference  in  occupation  and  outlook, 
quite  as  much  as  in  language,  character, 
religion  and  so  on,  has  been  so  great  that 
in  the  past  there  was  little  assimilation. 
These  very  differences,  however,  would 
have  been  beneficial  had  there  been  as¬ 
similation  because  they  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  psychological  clashes  of  one  sort 
or  another,  and  such  conflicts  are  the 
stimuli  for  very  much  of  the  most  fruitful 
operation  of  the  human  mind. 

These,  then,  are  the  adverse  elements  of 
the  problem.  Happily  their  force  has 
already  largely  spent  itself. 

There  has  been  a  noteworthy  change  in 
conditions  from  what  they  were  when  I 
first  came  to  Buenos  Aires  25  years  ago. 
Most  of  the  junior  employees  of  the  great 
foreign  companies — tautology!  the  only 
great  companies  were  foreign  ones — had 
been  brought  out  from  their  home  coun¬ 
tries,  and  as  a  rule  formed  no  friendships 
with  the  local  young  men.  F.ven  in  the 
summer,  the  young  .Argentines  had  to  pass 
most  of  their  spare  time  in  the  cafes, 
dressed  in  dark  colored  worsted  suits, 
always  with  high  vests  and  high  stiff 
collars  and  often  with  black  straw  hats. 


(I  can  remember  that  the  first  foreigners 
who  were  comfortably  and  appropriately 
dressed  for  the  summer  heat  were  objects 
of  derision.)  Few  women  were  seen 
strolling  on  Florida  or  in  places  of  public 
diversion.  Three  out  of  four  spectators  at 
the  cinemas  were  men.  My  wife  and  I  on 
several  occasions  at  the  theatre  com¬ 
mented  on  not  seeing  a  single  other  young 
couple  seated  near  us.  Understandably, 
therefore,  foreigners  from  the  nations 
where  there  was  more  comradeship  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes,  and  above  all  from  those 
where  sports  were  customary,  held  them¬ 
selves  aloof  from  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  I  am  afraid,  too,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  smug  self-satisfaction  and  superior¬ 
ity. 

But  now-a-days  when  the  children — 
both  girls  and  boys— of  those  young  men 
of  the  cafes  are  continually  surpassing  the 
foreigners  on  the  river,  the  beaches,  the 
playing  fields  and  in  every  form  of  open 
air  life,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  convince 
oneself  of  that  superiority.  Argentine  men 
of  affairs  and  in  political  office  have  amply 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  think  inde¬ 
pendently  and  to  act  forcefully.  As  the 
great  companies  are  now  staffed  with  local 
employees,  and  as  immigration  is  steadily 
decreasing,  the  proportionate  number  of 
foreigners  in  city  and  country  is  declining. 
Those  that  remain  are  being  incorporated 
integrally  in  the  national  life,  instead  of 
constituting  a  class  apart  intent  only  on 
making  money  and  hoping  some  day  to 
go  back  where  they  came  from.  And  this 
union  is  certain  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community. 

Other  promising  tendencies  are  the 
growing  participation  of  women  in  all 
kinds  of  activity,  the  increase  of  wholesome 
self-confidence  based  on  achievement  and 
the  lessening  of  the  preoccupations  with 
“What  will  they  say  abroad?”,  the  en¬ 
couraging  volume  and  quality  of  literary 
work  and  criticism,  and  particularly  the 
beginning  of  self-criticism.  No  nation  is 
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intellectually  mature  that  cannot  Irear — 
nay,  that  is  not  anxious — to  have  its 
shortcomings  pointed  out  so  that  it  may 
put  them  to  mending.  Men  like  Manuel 
Galvez  and  Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada  are 
heralds  of  that  maturity. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  future? 

The  first  Nobel  prize  received  by  any 
native  of  the  three  Americas  was  awarded 
in  1906,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
labors  for  peace  were  thus  honored.  It  is 
both  pleasing  and  fitting  that  the  first  one 
to  be  bestowed  on  a  Latin  American  should 
also  be  for  peace.  The  recent  conference 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  its  contrast  with  the 
ominous  rumblings  in  our  European 
mother  countries  is  a  true  symbol  of  the 
ideals  of  the  continent.  Argentina’s  own 
long  and  honorable  record,  its  Dragos,  its 
Zeballos,  and  the  rest,  all  share  in  the 
distinction  conferred  on  its  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  needed  only  the  shock 
of  a  contention  felt  morally  for  that  idealism 
to  emerge  into  full  recognition. 

I  predict  that  the  next  Nobel  prize  to  be 
received  will  be  for  medicine.  This  is 
usually  the  first  science  to  acquire  adult 
status  in  new  countries  liecause  of  its 
obvious  every  day  importance  which  can 
be  appreciated  by  everybody.  (The  oldest 
professional  school  in  Harvard  University 
is  that  of  medicine,  founded  in  1782,  before 
the  War  of  Independence  w'as  well  won.) 
The  practice  of  medicine  is  not  pure  .science, 
although  related  to  it  as  is  engineering  to 
dynamics.  At  the  moment,  Argentine 
prowess  is  mainly  in  the  field  of  practice — 
notably  in  surgery— but  there  is  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  truly  scientific  research 
which  may  lead  to  great  things.  * 

Research  is  the  foundation  of  scientific 
advance.  Now  researchers,  aside  from 
their  passion  for  reality,  are  normal  human 

*  Dr.  Bernardo  Houssay,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Physiology  of  Buenos  .Aires,  distinguished  for  his  physi¬ 
ological  research,  especially  in  the  field  of  endocrinology, 
icas  one  of  the  52  foreign  savants  receiving  honorary 
degrees  at  the  Harvard  I  ercentenary. — Editor. 


beings  who  require  food  and  equipment, 
not  to  mention  other  material  wants  or 
rewards.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
them  in  institutions,  laboratories,  or  pro- 
fes.sorships  either  by  the  state  or  by  the 
donations  of  the  wealthy.  Furthermore, 
they  must  enjoy  the  acquaintance  and 
esteem  of  persons  competent  to  talk  in¬ 
telligently  about  their  aims.  Until  these 
conditions  prevail  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  outstanding  physicists  or  chemists 
arise.  * 

Lastly  there  is  the  prize  for  literature. 
A  resplendent  genius,  of  course,  might 
blaze  out  at  any  moment — but  we  are 
more  concerned  with  the  probabilities  of 
men  of  high  talent  such  as  most  of  those 
of  other  nations  who  have  received  these 
prizes.  I  must  confine  our  survey  to 
Argentina,  for  to  attempt  to  consider  all 
the  sister  Republics  would  extend  this 
article  inordinately — and  besides  it  would 
exceed  my  experience  and  capacity.  Let 
us  then  look  at  the  local  situation  in  a 
little  more  detail. 

First,  a  word  or  two  on  the  philosophical 
and  historical  writings  which  the  Sw'edish 
Academy  in  the  past  has  decided  can  be 
included  in  “Literature”.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  basis  for  hazarding  a  guess  as 
to  when  the  voice  of  an  Argentine  philoso¬ 
pher  may  be  listened  to  abroad.  It 
might  be  soon  or  it  might  be  generations 
later.  The  writings  of  the  flourishing 
school  of  contemporary  historians,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  read  with  sincere  respect  by 
those  of  their  professional  brethren  in 
other  lands  who  are  already  interested  in 
the  topics  they  treat.  The  lack  of  general 
interest  in  these  topics,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  obstacle  to  their  wider  diffusion. 

As  for  imaginative  composition,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  a  universal  poet 
making  himself  heard  in  the  least  propitious 
surroundings.  Poe  was  the  son  of  strolling 

-  See  “Scholarships  granted  and  prizes  awarded  in 
Argentina'' ,  p.  51. 


players  and  himself  a  cadet  at  the  Military 
Academy  of  West  Point.  But  his  case  is 
very  rare;  his  work  is  almost  untouched 
by  the  life  around  him  and  it  blooms  rather 
as  a  beautiful  parasite  than  as  a  tree  with 
deep  planted  roots.  Certainly  prose  fic¬ 
tion  and  the  drama,  to  be  of  permanent 
appeal,  can  only  grow  out  of  the  actual 
exjjerience  of  the  authors  in  the  life  of  the 
societies  in  which  they  move. 

More  than  once  La  Prensa  has  censured 
the  producers  of  locally  made  films  and 
plays  because  of  their  preference  for 
plots  laid  in  the  less  decorous  circles  of  the 
Boca,  or  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  national 
scene.  But  perhaps  in  some  measure  the 
choice  has  been  esthetically  defensible. 


It  is  in  such  quarters  that  men  and  women 
meet  on  more  nearly  equal  terms,  that 
they  are  hurled  by  forces  stronger  than 
themselves  into  those  conflicts  of  wills  and 
desires  which  are  the  sources  of  so  much  of 
our  western  literature. 

Before  we  condemn  the  choice  too 
severely  we  had  best  be  sure  that  in  the 
rest  of  the  population  there  is  to  be  found 
an  ampler  supply  of  “dramatically  in¬ 
teresting”  people.  When  life  is  rich,  when 
conflicts  of  principle  cause  inward  stirrings, 
authors  usually  respond.  Once  there 
was  a  sharply  defined  conflict  between 
civilization  and  barbarity.  Thanks  to  it, 
the  world  possesses  Martin  Fierro  and  Don 
Segundo  Sombra. 


The  foregoing  is  one  of  a  series  of  essays  originally 
published  in  Spanish  in  '‘'‘La  Prensa’’’',  Buenos  Aires,  and 
now  collected  in  a  book  entitled  "Porque  Solo  un  Latino- 
americano  Ha  Recibido  un  Premia  \obel." — Editor. 
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Petroleum  in  Argentina' 


“Until  only  a  few  years  ago  statesmen 
and  economists  averred  that  Argentina 
could  not  hope  to  become  a  manu¬ 
facturing  country  for  lack  of  coal.  Today, 
our  factories  are  working  and  our  re¬ 
sources  are  being  utilized  by  the  use  of 
oil,  which  is  what  modern  machinery 
calls  for;  and  we  are  obtaining  that  oil 
from  our  own  deposits.”  The  foregoing 
statement  prefaces  a  report  published  by 
the  Y  P  F  (Yacimientos  PetroHferos  Fis- 
cales),  or  National  Petroleum  Deposits  of 
Argentina. 

The  activities  of  this  body  begin  with 
topographic,  geological,  and  geophysical 
surveys,  continue  with  exploration,  drill¬ 
ing,  exploitation,  transportation,  refining, 
storage,  and  the  use  of  natural  gas,  and 
end  with  the  distribution  and  sale  of  the 
products.  Argentina  was  the  first  country 
to  set  up  a  government  agency  to  carry  on 
exploration,  extraction,  refining,  and 
selling. 

The  Argentine  policy  as  regards  petro¬ 
leum,  which  culminated  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Y  P  F  as  an  independent 
government  agency  in  1923,  was  based  on 
the  Mining  Code  of  1886.  Articles  2  and 
3  of  the  code  provided  that  mineral  oil 
deposits  belonged  exclusively  to  the  State, 
and  could  be  exploited  only  by  virtue  of 
a  concession  granted  by  competent  author¬ 
ity.  The  code  was  amended  by  law  No. 
12161  of  1935,  which  stated  that  such 
deposits  belonged  to  the  nation  or  to  the 
Provinces,  according  to  their  location,  that 
these  authorities  had  jurisdiction  over 
their  respective  deposits,  and  that  the 

•  This  article  was  compiled  from  the  following  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  y  P  F:  “DesarroUo  de  la  Industria 
Petroltfera  Fiscal,  7907-32”;  '‘La  Aacion  Propul- 
sandose  a  St  Xlisma”;  ‘‘Memoria  correspondiente  al 
Aho  1936”;  "El  Petroleo  en  la  Republica  Argentina” ; 
and  from  "Ell  Comercio  Exterior  Argentino  en  1936  y 
1935”. — Editor. 


national  Government  might  request  from 
the  Provincial  governments  permission  to 
explore  and  develop  such  fields.  In  all 
such  cases  the  Government  was  to  act 
through  the  Y  P  F. 

The  petroleum  industry,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  began  in  Argentina  on  December  13, 
1907,  when  the  national  Bureau  of  Mines 
discovered  petroleum  in  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia,  on  the  coast  about  900  miles  south 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Although  the  existence 
of  oil  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic  had 
been  known  for  many  years,  its  discovery 
at  Comodoro  Rivadavia  was  purely  acci¬ 
dental.  Like  many  other  ports  on  the 
southern  cost  of  Argentina,  the  city  had 
an  inadequate  water  supply;  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  was  therefore  commissioned  to 
dig  wells  to  provide  additional  water  for 
the  town.  After  nearly  nine  months  of 
unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  water,  the 
men  in  charge  were  surprised  by  finding 
indications  of  petroleum,  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13  the  well  began  to  gush  oil.  The 
Government  was  immediately  notified, 
and  on  the  following  day  a  decree  was 
passed  forbidding  any  prospecting  within 
a  radius  of  about  16  miles.  In  the  3  years 
ensuing,  over  50,000  barrels  of  oil  were 
produced  from  that  and  other  nearby 
wells  and  on  August  29,  1910,  a  law  was 
passed  setting  aside  an  area  of  12,355 
acres  in  which  prospecting  was  forbidden, 
and  dividing  the  reservation  into  eight 
sections.  These  sections,  except  those 
reserved  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  could  be  granted,  after  public 
bidding,  for  private  exploitation. 

On  December  24,  1910,  control  over 
these  petroleum  deposits  was  vested  in  the 
General  Bureau  of  Petroleum  Exploitation 
in  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  which  was  to 
consider  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
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Court«ty  of  the  Y  P  F 

PAMPA  MARIA  SANTISIMA,  PART  OF  THE  COMODORO  RIVADAVIA  AREA 


the  industry  and  utilize  the  products 
obtained  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Navy  and  the  national  railways.  During 
the  years  that  followed,  additional  reser¬ 
vations  were  set  aside  in  that  region,  and 
production  was  intensified. 

Meanwhile,  private  or  official  explora¬ 
tion  had  ascertained  the  probable  or  actual 
existence  of  oil  in  other  parts  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  Franciscan  monk  attached  to  the 
Missions  at  Tarija  had  made  written 
mention  of  petroleum  springs  in  northern 
Argentina.  In  1865  the  Compaiiia  Jujeiia 
de  Kerosene  was  granted  a  monopoly  for 
the  exploitation  of  “mineral  bitumen”  in 
the  Province  of  Jujuy,  but  neither  that 
organization  nor  others  interested  in  pe¬ 
troleum  in  Jujuy  and  Salta  developed  the 
rich  deposits  known  to  exist  there.  Opera¬ 
tions  begun  were  suspended  before  oil  was 
obtained  in  profitable  quantitites. 

In  the  Province  of  Mendoza  near  the 
Andes  petroleum  had  been  exploited  from 
1886  to  1891  by  a  privately  owned 


firm,  which  had  drilled  about  30  shallow 
wells.  While  there  is  no  exact  information 
as  to  the  total  amount  of  oil  produced  by 
that  organization,  by  1891  it  had  shipped 
some  50,000  barrels  from  its  base  of 
operations.  During  the  next  40  years 
other  enterprises  operated  in  the  Province, 
but  none  produced  petroleum  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  The  Y  P  F  entered  the 
Province  of  Mendoza  in  1931.  On  Aug¬ 
ust  7  of  that  year,  it  signed  a  contract  with 
the  operating  company  by  which  the 
latter  ceded  all  its  subsoil  rights  to  the 
Cacheuta  deposits  which  it  had  been  ex¬ 
ploiting.  The  Provincial  government  had, 
by  a  decree  of  February  13,  1931,  sus¬ 
pended  for  five  years  the  granting  of  new 
permissions  to  prospect  for  petroleum  and 
other  liquid  hydrocarbons  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Province.  This  period  was 
extended  to  10  years  by  a  decree  dated 
July  27,  1932. 

Oil  was  discovered  in  the  fourth  petro¬ 
leum-producing  region  in  Argentina,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Plaza  Huincul,  Territory  of 
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GOVERNMENT  OIL  FIELD  AT  PLAZA  HUINCUL  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  NEUQUEN 


Ncuquen,  as  the  result  of  exploration  by 
the  Government. 

The  Government  was  determined  to  keep 
control  of  petroleum  deposits,  although 
that  policy  prevented  their  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  by  foreign  capital,  and  not  to  make 
hasty  deeisions  upon  the  best  means  of 
promoting  and  protecting  the  petroleum 
interests  of  the  country. 

A  definite  step  forward  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Y  P  F  under  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  by  a  decree  of  June  3,  1922. 
The  new  bureau  was  given  charge  of 
petroleum  deposits  in  the  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia  and  the  Plaza  Huincul  areas,  and  the 
following  year,  by  decree  of  April  12,  it  was 
made  autonomous,  although  nominally 
still  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
.\fter  it  took  charge  of  operations  at  Plaza 
Huincul,  production  increased  from  32,560 
barrels,  in  19.22,  to  642,520  in  1931.  An  even 
greater  jump  was  noticed  in  Salta  and  Ju- 
juy,  where  the  Y  P  F  began  operations  in 
1928;  in  that  year  the  production  w’as  7,245 
barrels,  while  in  1931  it  was  147,620. 


First  of  all,  the  company  provides  the 
fuels  and  lubricants  required  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation,  by  the  State  railways, 
and  by  other  branehes  of  the  Government. 
After  these  needs  have  been  met,  it  offers 
in  increasing  quantity  the  same  products 
to  the  individual  consumer  and  to  private 
manufacturing  concerns. 

It  is  also  the  function  of  the  Y  P  F  to 
regulate  prices,  a  function  of  great  public 
interest,  for  thus  it  prevents  speculation  by 
private  companies  and  scarcity  of  fuel  and 
oils,  which  have  become  vital  necessities 
for  the  normal  progressive  development  of 
the  increasingly  numerous  and  important 
industries  established  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
petroleum  development  in  Argentina  is 
that  it  was  the  Government  that  dis¬ 
covered  the  principal  deposits  now  ex¬ 
ploited;  began  drilling  in  the  Province  of 
Jujuy;  and- renewed  activities  in  the 
Cacheuta  deposit  in  the  Province  of  Men¬ 
doza,  where  the  Y  P  F  has  been  working 
since  1931,  after  the  site  had  been  prac- 
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GASOLINE  TANK  CARS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS 

tically  abandoned  following  the  failures  encourage  waste  and  prevent  a  total 

of  private  enterprises  backed  with  English,  recovery  of  the  petroleum  extracted. 

Chilean,  and  other  capital.  This  activity  These  reserve  zones  are  an  important 
is  justified  by  the  importance  which  factor  in  conserving  the  national  supply 

petroleum  and  its  byproducts  have  today  of  petroleum,  especially  now  that  more 

for  countries  that,  like  Argentina,  are  and  more  oil  is  being  obtained;  in  the 

developing  processing  industries  as  an  near  future  the  reserves  should  be  sufii- 
important  part  of  economic  progress.  cient  to  supply  the  entire  national  con- 

The  reserve  zones  established  by  the  sumption.  Two  recent  discoveries — deep 

pjetroleum  law.  No.  12161,  of  March  26,  deposits  in  the  former  national  reserve  of 

1935,  and  those  later  set  aside  by  virtue  of  12.355  acres  in  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  and 

the  provisions  of  that  law,  assure  the  the  new  deposit  of  El  Trelx)!,  also  located 

Y  P  F  a  regular  and  reasonable  develop-  in  Patagonia — give  additional  grounds 

ment  in  the  regions  supposed  to  have  for  this  assurance  and  for  a  speeding  up 

petroleum  deposits.  The  organization  is  of  production,  since  even  from  the  most 

thus  developing  without  undue  haste,  conservative  point  of  view  it  can  be 

which  is  always  prejudicial  in  mining  predicted  that  production  will  grow 

activities  like  petroleum  exploration  and  steadily  for  many  years. 

exploitation.  This  system  permits  the  The  rise  in  production  was  accompanied 

Y  P  F  to  exploit  the  deposits  discovered  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  sales.  The 

as  units,  eliminating  competition  to  a  large  Y  P  F  not  only  regulated  the  prices  in  the 

degree,  with  the  inevitable  consequences  domestic  market,  to  the  benefit  of  the 

of  overproduction,  lowering  of  prices,  in-  consumer,  but  also  lowered  the  prices  of 

adequate  drilling  and  exploitation,  etc.  petroleum  byproducts  and  made  them 

•Ml  these,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  uniform  throughtout  the  country.  .\s  a 
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further  safeguard  for  the  interests  of  the 
nation  and  of  its  citizens,  another  decree, 
of  July  20,  1936,  prohibited  the  export  of 
petroleum  and  set  strict  limits  to  its  im¬ 
portation. 

At  the  end  of  1936,  the  Y  P  F  had  9,341 
employees,  of  whom  710  were  technical 
experts,  1,240  were  engaged  in  adminis¬ 
trative  or  selling  departments,  and  7,391 
were  laborers.  The  problem  for  caring 
for  those  of  its  employees  who  were  in  the 
field  has  led  the  Y  P  F  into  activities  of  a 
social  nature.  Besides  providing  adequate 
housing,  it  opened  a  commissary  store  for 
employees  in  1919,  and  in  1923  authorized 
the  establishment  of  consumers  coopera¬ 
tives;  these  grew  to  such  a  degree  that  in 
1925  a  purchasing  office  for  the  Y  P  F 
cooperatives  was  established. 

For  the  transportation  and  distribution 
of  petroleum  and  its  byproducts,  the  Y  P  F 
had  on  December  31,  1936,  7  oil  tankers, 
1  combination  oil-tanker  and  freighter, 
3  tank  launches,  7  freight  launches,  and 
3  lighters.  In  addition  to  carrying  4,361 
passengers,  these  vessels  have  carried 
1,574,528  tons  of  crude  petroleum  and 
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heavy  products,  384,042  tons  of  lighter 
products  in  bulk,  and  72,330  tons  of 
equipment,  canned  goods,  and  foodstuffs. 

\Vith  the  exception  of  plants  at  Plaza 
Huincul  and  V'espucio,  which  in  1936 
handled  less  than  4  percent  of  the  petro¬ 
leum  refined,  the  plant  at  La  Plata  is  the 
central  refinery  of  the  nation.  In  1936  it 
treated  7,151,088  barrels  of  crude  oil. 
Among  the  products  of  the  refinery  are 
fuels  of  all  kinds,  lubricants,  medicinal 
oils,  asphalts,  paraffines,  solvents,  explo¬ 
sives,  and  insecticides.  Propane  and  bu¬ 
tane,  byproducts  sold  in  cylinders  under 
the  trade  name  “supergas  1  and  2,”  have 
proven  of  great  value  as  fuel  in  isolated 
regions  of  the  south,  for  they  function 
|x:rfectly  at  very  low  temperatures. 

.\nother  development  in  which  the 
participation  of  the  Y  P  F  in  Argentina 
has  been  important  is  civil  aviation,  which 
has  brought  about  safe  and  rapid  com¬ 
munication  between  the  immense  southern 
territory  and  other  parts  of  the  nation. 
In  the  five-year  period  1929-1934,  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Argentine  air 
mails  had  a  record  of  1,255  flights, 
covering  more  than  792,400  miles,  and 
carrying  3,297  passengers,  with  no  acci¬ 
dents. 

The  Y  P  F,  however,  does  not  yet  supply 
all  the  petroleum  needs  of  the  nation. 
Of  the  15,482,535  barrels  produced  in 
Argentina  in  1936,  a  little  less  than  half — 
7,183,185  barrels — came  from  Government 
property;  the  rest  was  produced  by  private 
companies  operating  on  concessions. 
Moreover,  2,975,885  barrels  of  crude 
petroleum  were  imported,  in  addition  to 
5,319,020  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  1,896,819 
barrels  of  Diesel  oil  and  relatively  small 
quantities  of  kerosene,  gasoline,  and 
mineral  oil  for  lighting  purposes. 

The  Government  feels  that  it  has  suffi¬ 
cient  known  petroleum  reserves  so  that 
should  the  country  for  any  reason  be  cut 
off  from  foreign  supplies,  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  nation  could  be  met.  To 
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quote  from  a  Y  P  F  report,  “A  nation 
without  its  own  fuel  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  in  the  position  of  a 
man  without  legs:  for  locomotion,  outside 
help  is  necessary.  Y  P  F  understands  the 


responsibility  that  the  nation  has  given 
it — to  provide  the  nation  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  vital  energy — and  it  relies,  not  alone 
on  its  own  efforts,  but  also  on  the  patriotic 
support  of  all  inhabitants  of  the  Republic.” 


Court«ay  of  the  Y  P  F 


AN  OPEN  AIR  CLASS  AT  COMODORO  RIVADAVIA 

The  Government  provides  good  housing  for  its  workers  in  the  various  petroleum  camps  and  schools  for 

their  children 
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The  First  Inter- American 
Technical  Aviation  Conference 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Peruvian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  First  Inter-American  Tech¬ 
nical  Aviation  Conference  met  in  Peru 
from  September  16  to  25,  1937,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  resolution  xxxviii  of  the 
Pan  American  Commercial  Conference 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1935.  The  12 
countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  represented  at  the  Conference 
were  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and 
\’enezuela.  The  work  of  the  Conference 
was  divided  among  five  committees,  on 
coordination  and  initiatives;  legislation; 
meteorogolgical  protection  to  aviation; 
radio;  and  aviation,  touring,  and  aero 
clubs,  respectively.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Col.  Federico  Recavarren  C.,  Peruvian 
Minister  of  Promotion  and  Aviation,  who 
was  assisted  by  Dr.  Santiago  F.  Bedoya, 
secretary,  and  Senor  Luis  Alvarado  G., 
assistant  secretary,  the  Conference  dis¬ 
cussed  and  approved  32  motions,  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  resolutions. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  achievement 
of  the  Conference  was  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  creating  the  Permanent  Ameri¬ 
can  Aeronautical  Commission,  known  as 
C.  A.  P.  A.,  from  its  Spanish  name,  Comi- 
sion  Aeronautica  Permanente  Americana, 
to  help  unify  and  codify  international  air 
law,  coordinate  and  develop  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  in  technical  matters  related  to  aviation, 
and  organize  and  mark  inter-American 
air  routes.  The  full  text  of  the  resolution 
is  as  follows: 

The  Intcr-American  Technical  Aviation  Con¬ 
ference 
Considering: 

That  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference 
recommended  in  its  resolution  xxxviii  the  desira¬ 


bility  of  adopting  certain  standards  of  juridical  regu¬ 
lation  of  air  navigadon  common  to  all  countries; 

That  as  far  back  as  the  Pan  American  Aero¬ 
nautical  Conference,  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
March  1916,  a  recommendation  had  been  made  to 
the  American  republics  that  when  legislating  on 
aviation  they  should  take  into  account  the  need  of 
“making  their  aeronautical  legislation  uniform  and 
formulating  an  International  Air  Code”; 

That  a  similar  view  was  expressed  by  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  in  a  resolution  on 
establishing  an  Inter- American  Commercial  Avia¬ 
tion  Commission  to  prepare  a  draft  for  legislation 
which  might  be  recommended  to  all  of  the 
American  Republics  with  the  object  of  providing 
reasonable  and  adequate  regulations  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  international  air  navigation,  the  said 
project  having  been  revised  by  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  which 
met  in  Habana,  and  signed  by  the  delegates  thereof 
on  February  20,  1928; 

That,  without  prejudice  to  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States  and  the  activity  displayed  by  the 
Institute  of  Air  Law  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Air  Law,  a  gradual  and  progressive  codification 
of  international  air  law  can  be  brought  about  by 
an  international  commission  of  jurists  and  avia¬ 
tion  experts  who  are  specialists  in  air  law; 

That  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  which  met  at  Montevideo  in  1933,  if 
practical  results  are  to  be  accomplished,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  coordinate  the  juridical 
points  of  view,  which  in  essence  are  theoretical  and 
universal,  with  the  p>olitical  points  of  view,  which 
are  by  their  nature  positive  and  local; 

That  to  this  end  there  must  be  taken  into 
account,  so  far  as  possible,  the  need  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  this  work  with  the  work  of  codification  realized 
since  1911  by  the  various  conferences  of  the 
International  Juridic  Committee  on  Aviation  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  the  projected  Air  Code  and 
with  the  technical  and  juridical  work  on  air  law, 
public  and  private,  realized  by  the  C.  I.  N.  A. 
[Commission  Internationale  de  Navigation  A6- 
rienne]  and  the  C.  1.  T.  E.  J.  A.  [Comit6  Inter¬ 
national  Technique  d’ Experts  Jurisdiques  A6riens] 
respectively; 
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That  at  present  air  law  is  in  a  very  favorable 
condition  for  this  codification,  since  it  is  equally 
rooted  in  all  the  Annerican  countries  and  since  a 
common  need  tends  to  provide  conditions  which 
other  branches  of  law  would  have  desired  for 
themselves,  and  which,  having  developed  in 
diverse  conditions  and  at  various  times,  have  met 
with  unsurmountable  difficulties  for  their  inter¬ 
national  unification. 

That  as  the  interdependence  of  the  civilized 
world  increases  and  is  consolidated,  the  rules  of 
air  law,  more  than  any  other,  tend  to  become 
universal ; 

That  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
spiecial  organization  for  preparatory  work  in 
order  to  put  into  concrete  form  the  basic  elements 
for  the  gradual  and  progressive  elaboration  of  the 
Aeronautical  Code  for  the  American  states; 

That  it  is  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
organization  created  in  accordance  with  the  above 
preamble,  to  promote  and  develop  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  American  states  in  the  various 
technical  subjects  related  to  civil  aeronautics; 

Resolves: 

Art.  1.  To  create  and  maintain  a  Permanent 
American  Aeronauticcil  Commission  (C.  A.  P.  A.), 
preferably  composed  of  jurists  and  aviation  ex¬ 
perts  appointed  by  each  government,  whose 
mission  will  be  to  realize  in  periodical  sessions: 

(a)  The  gradual  and  progressive  unification  and 
codification  of  international  public  and 
private  air  law; 

(b)  The  coordination  and  development  of  mutual 
interests  in  technical  subjects  related  to 
aircraft,  pilots,  airways,  and  facilities  for  air 
navigation,  including  iiirports  and  operation 
practice  and  procedure; 

(c)  The  organization  and  marking  of  inter- 
American  air  routes  and  the  possible  coor¬ 
dination  of  local  air  services  as  between 
themselves  and  in  relation  to  the  services  of 
international  air  lines. 

Art.  2.  The  C.  A.  P.  A.  shall  discuss  and  pass 
upon  propiosals  and  projects  submitted  by  the 
national  commission  of  each  state  relative  to  the 
approval  of  codihable  technical  or  juridical 
subjects  or  to  the  modification  or  amendment  of 
those  already  approved.  It  may  also  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  states  for  the  modification  or 
amendment  of  provisions  in  the  national  laws  or 
regulations  which  arc  not  in  accord  with  the 
standards  approved. 

Art.  3.  The  C.  A.  P.  A.  may  establish  special 
committees  to  carry  out  adequately  the  aims  out¬ 
lined  in  article  1  and  shall  determine  in  its  first 
session  its  organization,  functions,  and  duties,  in 


accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  this 
resolution. 

Art.  4.  Each  state  represented  in  the  C.  A. 
P.  A.  shall  have  one  vote;  and  the  resolutions  shall 
require,  in  order  to  be  valid,  two  thirds  of  the 
votes  of  the  states  present  at  each  session. 

Art.  5.  The  first  session  of  the  C.  A.  P.  A.  shall 
take  place  within  twelve  months  after  at  least 
seven  of  the  national  commissions  referred  to  in 
article  7  are  organized,  at  the  city  *  designated  by 
the  Lima  Inter-American  Technical  Aviation 
Conference.  The  following  sessions  shall  convene 
by  rotation  in  the  order  established  by  lot  at  the 
capitals  of  the  states  of  America  which  have  or¬ 
ganized  their  respective  nationed  commissions, 
after  having  been  called  by  the  commission  of  the 
state  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  meeting. 
In  any  case,  sessions  shall  be  held  at  least  every 
two  years. 

Art.  6.  The  C.  A.  P.  A.  shall  transmit  its 
resolutions  to  the  national  commissions  through  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  establish  for 
this  purpose  a  general  administrative  secretariat 
in  charge  of  the  transactions  and  correspondence 
between  the  said  commissions. 

Art.  7.  Each  government  of  the  American 
republics  undertakes  to  create  on  its  part  a 
national  commission  compiosed  of  professors, 
jurists,  and  aviation  experts. 

Art.  8.  The  functions  of  the  national  commis¬ 
sions  shall  be: 

(a)  To  mainttun  close  contact  with  the  national 
commissions  of  all  the  American  states, 
sending  to  each  other  tables  or  lists  of  the 
subjects  which  in  their  judgment  can  be 
made  the  object  of  uniform  agreements. 

(b)  To  study  carefully  the  topics  contained  in 
the  said  lists  and  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  pass  upon  the  questions  involved,  the 
commissirn  of  each  state  to  send  its  points  of 
view  to  the  national  commissions  of  the  other 
states,  through  the  respective  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Pan  American  Union. 

(c)  To  classify  the  subjects,  in  accordance  with 
the  said  tables  or  lists,  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Subjects  which  may  be  unified  because 
they  have  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  governments; 

(2)  Subjects  susceptible  of  being  treated  as 
unifiable  because  governments  are  not 
unanimously  but  at  least  predominantly 
agreed  as  to  them; 

(3)  Subjects  on  which  there  is  no  predomi¬ 
nant  opinion  to  effect  immediate  regula¬ 
tion. 

(d)  To  request,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
classification,  the  opinion  of  the  national 

*  Bogota. 
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commissions  of  all  the  other  states  on  the 
best  manner  in  which  to  state  and  solve  the 
juridical  and  technical  problems  presented 
by  the  unihable  subjects,  as  well  as  all  the 
information  and  the  technical,  juridical, 
political,  diplomatic,  and  any  other  antece¬ 
dents  conducive  to  their  complete  clarification. 

(e)  To  request  and  obtain  from  the  societies, 
institutes,  and  academies  their  scientific 
opinion  and  their  general  p>oints  of  view  on 
the  regulation  and  formulation  of  technical 
and  juridical  questions. 

(f)  To  study  the  important  resolutions  of  the 
Pan  American  Clommercial  Aviation  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1928;  of  the  International  Commission 
on  Aviation  charged,  at  its  various  congresses, 
with  the  drafting  of  a  project  of  Air  Code, 
as  well  as  the  standards  of  public  air  law  and 
technical  annexes  established  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  of  Aerial  Navigation 
(C.  I.  N.  A.)  and  the  standards  of  private  air 
law  approved  by  the  International  Technical 
Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts  (C.  I.  T. 
E.J.  A.). 

(g)  To  draft  projects  for  submission  to  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Permanent  American  Aeronauti¬ 
cal  Commission  (C.  A.  P.  A.). 

Art.  9.  The  C.  A.  P.  A.,  as  well  as  the  various 
national  commissions,  must  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  desirable,  the  suggestions  and  proj¬ 
ects  submitted  to  it  by  other  institutions. 

Art.  10.  The  national  commission  of  a  state  in 
which  a  session  of  the  C.  A.  P.  A.  is  to  be  held 
shall  have  the  following  functions  in  addition  to 
those  enumerated  in  article  8: 

(a)  To  present  to  the  governments  a  table  of  the 
subjects  susceptible  of  unification  so  that  the 
national  commissions  of  the  other  states  may 
indicate  the  subjects  which  in  their  judgment 
may  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  corre- 
sp>onding  session  of  the  C.  A.  P.  A. 

(b)  To  study  the  replies  and  observations  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  national  commissions  and 
proceed  to  classify  them  by  subjects  or  con¬ 
crete  ]x>ints  into  two  categories: 

(1)  Those  which  are  in  a  condition  to  be 
unified  because  there  exists  an  agreement 
of  opinion  which  permits  the  formulation 
of  concrete  bases  for  discussion; 

(2)  Those  which  do  not  meet  these  conditions. 
Once  this  classification  has  been  made, 
the  national  commission  shall  coordinate 
the  points  of  view  and  shall  formulate 
concrete  bases  for  discussion  by  the  C.  A. 
P.  A.  The  antecedents  thus  secured  and 
all  the  reports  sent  shall  serve  tis  a  basis 
for  the  work  of  the  C.  A.  P.  A. 


(c)  To  fix,  sufficiently  in  advance,  the  date  on 
which  the  meeting  of  the  C.  A.  P.  A.  is  to 
lake  place  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  there  are  sufficient  subjects  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  C.  A.  P.  A.  for  consideration. 
.\rt.  11.  The  C.  A.  P.  A.  shall  settle  definitely 
the  classification  of  the  subjects  which  it  is  to 
consider.  Besides  the  agenda  prepared  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  previous  article  by  the  national 
commission  of  the  state  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
session,  a  majority  of  the  states  attending  the 
meeting  may  submit  to  discussion  and  resolution 
any  other  matter  not  included  in  the  said  agenda. 

.^rt.  1 2.  The  C.  A.  P.  A.  shall  harmonize  its  task  of 
juridical  organization  with  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  {Xjsitive  international  air  law,  already  conse¬ 
crated  by  conventions  between  the  American  states. 

Art.  13.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  C.  A. 
P.  A.  shall  constitute  draft  conventions  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  special  diplomatic  con¬ 
ferences  or  to  the  International  Conferences  of 
.\merican  States. 

Art.  14.  Once  the  conventions  prepared  by  the 
C.  A.  P.  A.  arc  adopted  by  the  countries  repre¬ 
sented  in  it,  the  C.  A.  P.  A.  may  promote  the 
meeting  of  a  Universal  Aviation  Conference  or 
adopt  other  measures  which  it  may  deem  more 
expedient,  in  order  to  give  a  universal  character 
to  those  of  its  conclusions  capable  of  having  this 
character,  such  as  opening  them  to  the  adherence 
of  all  states. 

Art.  15.  The  Government  of  Peru  shall  invite 
all  the  American  countries  which  have  not  ap¬ 
proved  the  present  resolution  to  adhere  to  the 
organization  of  the  C.  A.  P.  A. 

Art.  16.  The  exfjenscs  incurred  by  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  delegates  or  experts  to  the  sessions  of 
the  C.  A.  P.  A.  shall  be  met  by  the  governments 
which  accredit  them. 

Since  aviation,  more  than  any  other 
means  of  transportation,  is  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
seven  of  the  measures  approved  dealt  with 
various  phases  of  meteorology.  By  one, 
the  Pan  .American  Union  was  requested  to 
take  steps  toward  the  creation  and  organi¬ 
zation  by  the  Governments  of  America  of 
unified  official  meteorological  services. 
Other  resolutions  had  to  do  with  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  such  services,  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  the  study  of  the  high 
atmosphere  and  of  aerial  soundings,  the 
centralization  of  synoptic  observations,  and 
forms  for  recording  observations  in  flight. 
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Among  topics  discussed  with  respect  to 
radio  and  made  the  subject  of  resolutions 
were  special  frequencies  to  be  reserved  for 
aviation  uses,  meteorological  reports  by 
radio,  recommendations  to  the  Inter- 
American  Radio  Conference  meeting  in 
Habana  in  November  and  Decemljer,  and 
the  obligation  of  all  commercial  aircraft 
to  carry  radio  equipment. 

To  promote  international  communi¬ 
cation  by  air,  the  Conference  reached  an 
agreement  on  the  encouragement  and 
facilitation  of  international  air  commerce 
(covering  airports,  traffic,  shipping  docu¬ 
ments,  documentation  of  air  craft,  etc.), 
and  voted  resolutions  recommending  ex¬ 
emption  from  duties  of  gasoline,  lubricants, 
and  spare  parts  used  for  aeronautical  pur¬ 
poses;  the  establishment  of  international 
airports;  and  a  further  increase  in  schedules 
in  international  air  transportation. 

Air  travel  was  dealt  with  in  recom¬ 
mendations  on  tourist  travel  by  air,  which 
urged  “that  all  the  countries  of  America, 
when  granting  concessions  to  national  and 
foreign  companies,  endeavor  to  have  the 
companies  maintain  the  necessary  reserve 
of  flight  material  for  touring  trips  to  regions 
which  deserve  to  be  visited  because  of  their 
natural  beauty”  and  that  tourist  travel 
by  air  be  generally  encouraged;  on  the 
adoption  of  tourist  cards  or  passports;  on 
sanitary  aviation  (for  medical  assistance 
and  the  transportation  of  sick  and  wounded 
by  air);  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
American  Aeronautic  Federation  (F.  A. 
A.  C.),  with  headquarters  at  Mexico  City, 
to  be  an  affiliation  of  all  aero-clubs  of 
America. 

The  importance  of  unifying  and  codi¬ 
fying  air  law  to  promote  the  progress  of 


aviation  was  recognized  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  special  courses  on  air  law 
be  established  in  the  national  universities 
of  the  countries  represented. 

Finally,  the  Conference  passed  a  series 
of  appreciative  resolutions.  One  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  American  nations  join 
in  erecting  a  monument  to  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright  and  to  Santos  Dumont, 
pioneers  in  aviation,  at  La  Paz,  the  highest 
aviation  field  in  the  world.  Others  paid 
tribute  to  men  and  nations  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  progress  of  aviation. 

Coincidentally  with  the  Conference  an 
aeronautic  exhibit  was  held  in  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Palace  where  aids  to  air  navigation 
were  displayed  by  government  bureaus 
and  commercial  companies  from  many 
countries.  Demonstrations  by  planes  from 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Pana¬ 
ma,  Peru  and  the  United  States  w'ere 
another  feature  of  the  meeting.  A  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Peruvian  aviator  Jorge 
Chavez,  first  to  fly  the  Alps  (in  1910),  was 
unveiled  and  made  the  occasion  for  a 
military  parade  and  an  aeronautic  ex¬ 
hibition  by  the  assembled  planes.  Since 
Chavez  fell  in  Italy,  the  Government  of 
that  country  also  sent  an  air  squadron  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies. 

Between  meetings,  the  delegates  to  the 
Conference  were  the  guests  at  many 
official  and  private  functions,  notable 
among  these  being  the  banquet  offered  by 
Gen.  Oscar  R.  Benavides,  President  of 
Peru;  the  dance  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  given  by  the  Minister,  General 
Cesar  A.  de  la  Fuente;  banquets  at  the 
Circulo  Militar  and  the  Aereo  Club;  and 
receptions  at  many  embassies  and  lega¬ 
tions. 
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Exhibit  of  Prehistoric  Arts 


Many  are  the  works  of  art  renowned 
throughout  the  world  for  their  perfection. 
Others  no  less  lovely  are  little  known,  even 
to  persons  who  pride  themselves  on  famili¬ 
arity  with  examples  of  sculpture,  ceramics, 
or  the  goldsmith’s  art  that  have  come  down 
through  the  centuries  from  ancient  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  beautiful  objects  made  by  American 
artists  before  the  days  of  Columbus  have, 
up  to  the  present,  been  regarded  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  chiefly  from  an 
archeological  point  of  view.  (The  excep¬ 
tion  of  at  least  one  notable  album  should, 
however,  be  made;  this  is  American  Sources 
of  Modern  Art,  published  by  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  1933.) 

An  exhibition  comprising  many  exqui¬ 
site  pieces  was  held  in  the  New  National 
Museum,  Washington,  during  Decem¬ 


ber  1937,  sponsored  by  His  Excellency 
Senor  don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander, 
Ambassador  of  Peru,  His  Excellency  Cap¬ 
tain  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  Ambassador  of 
Ecuador,  and  His  Excellency  Senor  don 
Diogenes  Escalante,  Minister  of  Venezu¬ 
ela.  “It  is  an  exhibition  of  rare  interest 
and  quality  and  should  be  made  much  of 
by  lovers  of  art  as  well  as  students  of 
history,”  wrote  Leila  Mechlin  in  The 
Sunday  Star,  W'ashington.  “The  exhibits 
shown  are  so  remarkable  in  point  of  time 
and  character  that  they  literally  sweep  the 
observer  off  his  feet  and  open  vistas  here¬ 
tofore  undreamed  of.” 

The  objects  from  Peru  and  Venezuela 
are  the  property  of  Dr.  Rafael  Requena, 
and  those  from  Ecuador  of  Dr.  Ernesto 
Franco.  In  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Instituto 


Courtcijr  of  RftUel  Requeo* 

TWO  CHIMU  PORTRAIT  JARS  FROM  PERU  (REQUENA  COLLECTION) 
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Court«Ay  of  Ernesto  Frsnco 


FOUR  PORTRAIT  HEADS  FROM  ECUADOR 


Of  the  objects  found  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Franco  in  the  province  of  Elsmeraldas,  Ecuador,  Dr.  Max  Uhle,  the 
great  authority  on  South  American  archaeology,  has  said  that  from  the  artistic  {x>int  of  view  they 
represent  the  pinnacle  of  prehistoric  American  civilizations 
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CourtMy  of  Rufael  IlfKjii^na  ami  Krneato  Franco 


FIGURES  FROM  TWO  AMERICAN  CULTURES 

/  fft:  A  female  figuic  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Valencia,  V'enezuela,  has  the  oblong  head  so  far  found  only 
in  this  cidture  (Requena  collection).  Right:  A  figure  from  Esmeraldtis,  showing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  modernistic  sculpture  (Franco  collection) 


dc  las  Espanas,  meeting  at  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  Dr.  Franco  stated  that  the 
principal  motives  of  the  exhibition  were: 

First,  to  make  Ijetter  known  our  pre-Columbian 
cultures  and  above  all  the  vast  artistic  heritage 
possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  Amer¬ 
icas;  second,  to  show  the  applications  that  may 
be  made  of  these  cultures  in  modern  arts  and 
industries,  thus  increasing  general  pleasure  and 
welfare;  third,  after  these  objectives  have  Iieen 
obtained,  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  a  closer  union 
between  Americans — that  is,  to  construct  with  our 
common  heritage  and  with  the  community  of 
ideals  and  interests  of  all  the  nations  of  America 
a  still  firmer  basis  for  true  Pan  Americanism.  In 
order  to  unite  and  cooperate  sincerely  and  to 
appreciate  each  other,  nations,  like  individuals, 
must  know  each  other  better. 

Dr,  Franco  also  said: 

.Although  there  are  various  theories  that  try  to 
explain  the  origin  and  movement  of  our  pre-his- 
toric  cultures,  all  archaeologists  and  investigators 
agree  that  from  their  beginning,  in  the  various 


stages  of  their  neolithic  and  archaic  periods,  and 
in  their  higher  development  also,  there  are  close 
analogies  between  the  American  civilizations;  in 
fact,  they  reach  such  a  jxiint  that  many  savants 
believe  that  all  the  advanced  cultures  of  America 
were  more  or  less  derived  from  the  Maya.  In  any 
event,  we  can  affirm  that  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  communications  there  was,  from  the 
earliest  times,  a  sort  of  spiritual  unity  between  the 
peoples  of  our  continent. 

Both  the  Peruvian  and  Ecuadorean 
articles  shown  in  the  exhibit  come  from  the 
so-called  Andean  region,  which  stretches 
along  the  Pacific  from  southern  Colombia 
to  central  Chile,  comprising  more  than 
60  valleys,  and  extends  to  the  east,  over 
the  Andes,  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Amazon  and  to  northwestern  Argentina. 
The  most  ancient  of  the  advanced  cultures 
of  this  region  were  the  Early  Esmeraldas 
in  Ecuador,  Early  Nazea  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Peru,  and  Early  Chimu  on  the 
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northern  coast  of  the  same  country,  which 
were  approximately  contemporary  w'ith 
the  Old  Empire  of  the  Mayas. 

The  objects  from  Ecuador  come  almost 
entirely  from  the  province  of  Esmeraldas, 
the  northernmost  of  the  Republic,  where 
they  were  excavated  by  Dr.  Franco.  He 
believes  that  they  cover  a  cultural  evolu¬ 
tion  of  more  than  1,200  years,  beginning 
before  200  B.  C.  Many  of  the  small  heads 
in  clay  or  stone  are  of  great  beauty  and 
skill  of  execution,  as  may  be  seeen  from  the 
few  e.xamples  published  in  these  pages,  and 
all  of  distinct  individuality.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  racial  affinities  are  raised  by  the 
turn  of  an  eye,  the  shape  of  a  face,  the  style 
of  headdress  or  earrings;  in  fact.  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Spinden  has  said  that  this  collection 
is  the  key  to  the  history  of  ancient  America. 
Two  small  torsos,  as  well  as  other  pieces, 
amply  justify  Dr.  Philip  Ainsworth  Means’ 
opinion  that  some  of  the  sculptures  rival 
Tanagra  figurines.  Of  the  fragment  of  a 
face  Miss  Mechlin  writes: 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  engaging  material  there 
is  a  gem — a  mere  fragment  of  a  face,  forehead, 
eyes,  nose,  and  part  of  the  upper  lip — a  fragment 
which  might  well  be  held  on  the  palm  of  one’s 
hand — so  wonderfully  wrought  that  it  instantly 
proclaims  itself  the  work  of  a  great  master.  This 
bit  might  well  have  come  from  the  hand  of  one  of 


the  greatest  of  the  Greek  masters  in  the  “golden 
days” — so  sensitively  is  it  modeled  and  knowingly. 
There  arc  eyes  within  the  eye  sockets  which  while 
blank  seem  to  see — the  little  fragment  is  aquiver 
with  life,  and  has  what  we  term  “atmosphere.” 
Undoubtedly  the  sculptor  turned  to  nature  for 
his  inspiration,  that  chief  and  p>erennial  source  of 
all  art  through  the  ages,  and  rendered  his  im¬ 
pression  with  profound  though  restrained  emotion. 
Was  this  in  very  truth  the  work  of  an  ancient 
Ecuadorean?  Did,  in  those  far  away  days,  genius 
descend  ujjon  one  among  the  many?  Is  this  the 
thread  which  binds  two  continents?  Was  it 
passed  from  east  to  west  or  vice  versa?  The 
learned  may  be  able  to  solve  the  riddle  so  far 
beyond  the  mere  lover  of  art.  But  to  find  this 
fragment  here  is  a  most  exciting  exp)crience. 

Among  the  Peruvian  objects  displayed 
are  beautiful  ceramics  of  the  well-known 
Chimu  culture,  characterized  by  brilliant 
realism  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  Dr. 
Franco  said,  the  early  Chimus  left  their 
history  written  in  paintings,  jars,  and 
sculptured  vases.  There  is  also  a  choice 
collection  of  jars  and  vases  of  Nazea 
ceramics  from  southern  Peru,  notable  for 
paintings  on  the  vases  rather  than  for 
sculptural  forms.  In  the  Late  Nazea  and 
Late  Chimu  the  influence  of  the  Tiahua- 
nacu  culture  of  the  high  plateau  is  evident, 
w’hen  the  art  of  the  coast  was  being  trans¬ 
formed  from  naturalistic  to  formalistic. 

.\mong  other  choice  items  in  the  Peru- 


C’ourte«y  of  Kafael  Kequena 


EARTHENWARE  FROM  LAKE  VALENCI.\,  VENEZUELA 

While  the  earthenware  excavated  by  Dr.  Requena  varies  greatly  in  fineness  of  material  and  execution, 
it  shows  that  the  making  of  ceramics  had  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  the  culture 

around  Lake  Valencia 
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vian  collection  are  pieces  of  ancient 
textiles,  their  glowing  colors  undimmed  by 
long  burial.  These  textiles  are  the  marvel 
of  all  who  study  them,  for  their  fineness, 
variety  of  weave,  and  exquisiteness  of 
design.  The  ancient  Peruvian  weavers 
made  practically  every  kind  of  textile 
known  to  modern  industry  and  some,  like 
tubular  weaves,  which  are  no  longer 
executed.  There  is  one  stitch  which 
modern  weavers  are  said  not  to  be  able 
to  imitate;  even  though  they  ravel  out  the 
close  fabric  they  cannot  discover  how  it 
was  woven.  To  imagine  the  makers  of 
these  marvelous  textiles,  finer  than  Gobelin 
tapestries  and  all  oriental  rugs  except 
those  made  of  silk,  we  may  linger  by  the 
basket  containing  weavers’  tools,  spindles, 
whorls,  white  and  dark-colored  cotton, 
and  every  kind  of  wool. 

The  Venezuelan  collection  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Valencia  or  Tacarigua  in 
this  exhibition  was  made  by  Dr.  Rafael 
Requena.  These  objects  are  unique;  their 
like  is  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  any 
public  or  private  museum.  Although 
they  bear  a  close  analogy  to  objects  from 
other  cultures  found  on  the  American 
continent  they  have  interesting  character¬ 
istics  distinguishing  them  from  the  Chibcha 
and  Marajo  cultures  of  neighboring  Co¬ 
lombia  and  Brazil.  Dr.  Requena  has 
thoroughly  expounded  his  theory  of  their 
origin  in  his  book  Vestiges  of  Atlantis. 

The  handsomest  piece  of  the  Venezuelan 
collection  is  a  gold  god  about  six  inches 
in  height.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  standing 
man  in  low  relief  with  a  projecting  head 
bearing  an  exquisite  conventionalized 
headdress.  This  is  a  representation  of 
the  god  “Guara”  of  the  Guajiro  Indians, 
a  tribe  living  in  western  Wnezuela. 

Many  a  lady  would  be  pleased  to  select 
from  the  cases  in  the  Museum  some 
costume  jewelry  to  adorn  her  winter 
gowns.  Necklaces  of  serpentine,  shell, 
quartz,  and  carnelian  in  various  designs 
and  a  series  of  amulets,  many  of  them  of 


Courtesy  of  Uafael  Requena 

GUARA,  A  GOD  OF  THE  GUAJIROS 

Only  two  other  pieces  of  this  type  are  known: 
One  owned  by  the  present  chief  of  the  tribe  in 
western  Venezuela,  and  the  other  in  a  Berlin 
museum.  Both  are  surpassed  in  beauty  by  Dr. 
Requena’s  example.  It  is  of  gold  alloyed  with 
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other  metals  and  measures  about  6  inches  in  height 


serpentine  or  a  brownish  stone,  would 
appeal  as  much  to  modern  taste  as  they 
did  to  that  of  their  original  possessors 
centuries  ago.  Animals  and  human  figures 
are  stylized  in  attractive  forms. 

Dr.  Requena’s  collection  contains  also 
a  series  of  charming  pottery  bowls  of 
varied  shape  and  design,  some  painted, 
some  bearing  strange  lively  animals  in  the 
round  at  the  side  or  above  the  bowls, 
some  arranged  for  the  burning  of  aromatic 
gums  or  resins,  and  others  fluted  and 
painted  in  simple  designs.  Many  of  them 
have  that  rightness  of  form  which  makes 
an  immediate  aesthetic  appeal.  Two 
traylike  pieces  are  of  especial  interest, 
one  made  in  a  style  almost  classic  in  the 
perfection  and  elegance’of  its  lines. 

In  addressing  the  Instituto  de  las  Es- 
panas  Dr.  Requena  said  of  the  pottery: 

On  analyzing  the  pieces  of  ceramics,  differences 
clearly  marking  distinct  epochs  are  immediately 
observed.  They  are  obvious  at  a*  glance,  when 
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comparisons  are  made  between  the  various  objects, 
many  of  which  are  crudely  executed  in  rough 
material  and  decorated  with  very  rudimentary 
designs.  In  contrast,  others,  by  the  beauty  of 
their  shap>e,  the  choice  of  material,  and  the  styliza¬ 
tion  of  their  decorations,  eloquently  proclaim  that 
they  were  made  in  a  p>eriod  of  greater  development. 
Taking  into  account  scientific  findings  reached  after 
patient  and  detailed  research  into  the  development 
of  ceramics  through  the  ages,  one  deduces  that  this 
skill  had  attained  in  Tacarigua  an  appreciable 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  neolithic  era  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  rude  and  primitive  objects  un¬ 
doubtedly  were  made  in  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  figures  in  this  collection  are  re¬ 
markable  because  of  their  curious  oblong 
heads,  not  yet  found  in  examples  of  any 
other  American  culture.  Of  these  Dr. 
Requena  says; 


The  idols  and  small  clay  figures  are  of  different 
sizes  and  show  an  interesting  variety  in  form. 
VVe  observe  immediately  that  the  female  motif 
predominated  as  a  source  of  inspiration.  After 
making  a  careful  and  detailed  analysis  I  have 
discovered  that  these  are  really  idols,  icons,  or 
images  so  perfectly  conventionalized  that  only 
after  being  initiated  into  the  “secret  mysteries”, 
into  the  sacred  theogony  which  they  represent,  do 
we  begin  to  understand  their  significance.  This  is 
what  has  given  me  the  basis  for  my  studies  of 
pre-historic  religions  in  America,  which  I  believe 
opens  a  new  and  surprising  path  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  Amerindian 
races. 

Stone  objects  such  as  a.xes,  maces,  and 
other  arms,  bone  flutes,  and  pipes  of 
various  kinds,  and  many  other  small  objects 
complete  the  collection  on  display. 
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The  Third  Inter-American 
Education  Conference 


The  Mexican  Government,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  well-known  reputation  for 
hospitality,  welcomed  and  lavishly  enter¬ 
tained  the  Third  Inter- American  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Education,  which  met  in  the  capital 
of  that  country  August  22-29,  1937. 
.\Imost  all  the  .American  Republics  sent 
delegates,  Mexico  naturally  having  the 
largest  number  in  attendance.  Mrs. 
Concha  Romero  James,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of 
the  Pan  American  E’nion,  represented 
this  institution. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  Dr.  Gonzalo  Vasquez  Vela, 
the  meetings  were  open  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Prof.  Luis  Chavez  Orozco. 
Upon  his  return  the  Secretary  also  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Conference.  The  president 
of  the  Conference  was  Dr.  Manuel  R. 
Palacios,  chairman  of  the  Organizing 
Committee,  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Technical  Commission  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Education,  and  professor  in  the 
National  Normal  School  and  in  the 
Workers  L^niversity  of  Mexico.  All  the 
sessions  were  held  in  the  beautiful  National 
Theater.  Many  entertainments  were 
offered  to  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
and  visits  were  arranged  to  a  number  of 
educational  institutions  in  and  near  the 
city,  including  the  University,  the  Normal 
School,  and  schools  for  undernourished 
and  crippled  children. 

As  a  tribute  to  Colombia  it  was  voted  to 
hold  the  fourth  conference  next  August  in 
Bogota  as  part  of  the  fourth  centennial 
celebrations  of  that  city,  although  con¬ 
ferences  are  not  usually  held  in  successive 
years.  Furthermore,  a  conference  on 


Indian  life  was  set  for  August  6,  1938,  in 
I. a  Paz,  Bolivia. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was  divided 
into  9  sections,  under  the  following 
chairmen: 

I.  Matfrnal  and  Pre-School  Education. — Mrs. 
Katherine  M.  Cook,  of  the  United  States. 

II.  Primary  and  .\ormal  Teaching. — Dr.  Jorge 
Zalamca,  of  Colombia. 

III.  Secondary  Teaching. — Professor  Emilio 

N'unez  Mena,  of  Chile. 

IV\  Technical  Teaching. — Dr.  Joaquin  .\narza, 
of  Cuba. 

V’.  University  'Teaching. — Dr.  Hector  Escobar 
Serrano,  of  El  Salvador. 

V'l.  Workers'  Education. — Professor  .Angel  Salas, 
of  Mexico. 

\qi.  Rural  Education. — Dr.  Joaquin  Amitio,  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

VIII.  Education  for  Indigenous  Tribes  and  Socially 
Backward  Groups. — Dr.  Alfredo  Sanjines,  of  Bolivia. 

IX.  General  Subjects. — Dr.  Alfonso  Barbosa  de 
Almeida  Portugual,  of  Brazil. 

Discussions  were  lively  in  the  section 
meetings  and  the  plenary  sessions  follow¬ 
ing  the  opening.  Seventy-four  resolutions 
in  all  were  passed,  on  pre-school,  primary, 
secondary,  normal,  rural,  higher  and 
workers’  education  and  on  miscellaneous 
subjects. 

Because  of  their  number  not  all  the 
resolutions  can  be  summarized  here,  but 
the  following  may  be  noted. 

It  was  suggested  that  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  parenthood  should  be  included 
in  secondary  schools  and  that  associations 
of  parents  for  child  study  should  be  fostered 
and  should  establish  relations  with  each 
other  from  .country  to  country.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  primary  schools,  the  Con¬ 
ference  advocated  scientific  methods  for 
educating  backward  children,  the  use  of 
the  project  method,  and  provision  of 


school  lunches,  medical  attention  and 
clothing  for  the  needy. 

The  Conference  went  on  record  as 
believing  that  a  secondary  education 
should  be  required  for  entrance  to  normal 
schools,  that  courses  should  be  offered  for 
the  further  training  of  teachers  in  service, 
and  that  the  right  of  free  association  of 
teachers  for  organized  participation  in 
the  solution  of  educational  problems  and 
for  economic,  social  and  cultural  improve¬ 
ment  should  be  recognized.  Equal  pay 
for  equal  work  of  men  and  women 
teachers  was  urged  upon  American  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  Conference  believed  that  the  history 
of  America  should  be  taught  in  all  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

Commercial  education,  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  reeducation,  trade  schools  and  social 
service  schools  were  the  subjects  of  the 
resolutions  on  technical  education. 

Universities  were  urged  to  have  a  social 
aim  and  to  prepare  students  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  problems  of  rural  life. 

Special  schools  for  workers,  supported 
by  the  government  and  by  taxes  on 
employers,  were  endorsed  by  vote  of  the 
Conference. 


A  bilingual  education  was  suggested  for 
Indians,  and  it  was  recommended  that 
every  government  create  an  organization 
to  supervise  explorations  and  excavations  in 
its  territory,  and  that  societies  be  formed 
to  preserve  I  ndo-American  folklore. 

Rural  education  was  discussed  in  detail 
and  it  was  voted  that  as  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  should  be  given  to  country 
dwellers  as  to  inhabitants  of  cities. 

Several  resolutions  looking  towards  peace 
and  better  understanding  through  educa¬ 
tional  movements  were  passed  by  the 
Conference.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  was 
endorsed;  artistic  interchange  was  warmly 
recommended;  delegates  and  teachers’ 
and  students’  organizations  were  asked  to 
work  for  the  ratification  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
conventions  on  artistic  and  intellectual 
interchange,  the  peaceful  orientation  of 
education,  and  educational  and  publicity 
films;  and  the  Conference  declared  the 
necessity  of  contributing  through  educa¬ 
tion  to  securing  and  maintaining  world 
peace  by  promoting  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  respect  for  other  countries, 
giving  systematic  lessons  against  war  and 
in  favor  of  peace  and  celebrating  annually 
Columbus  Day  and  Pan  American  Day. 


f 
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The  Widest  Avenue  in  the  World 


Buenos  Aires  was  gaily  decked  with 
flags  last  Columbus  Day  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  first  five  blocks  of  the 
Avenida  Nueve  de  Julio,  the  widest  in  the 
world,  stretching  460  feet  from  side  to  side. 
Its  five  roadw'ays  are  separated  by  grass 
plots  and  lines  of  trees,  and  electric  foun¬ 
tains  still  further  adorn  it. 

This  great  street  was  originally  planned 
by  a  law  passed  in  1 889  and  its  route  fixed 
by  another  enacted  in  1911,  w'hen  the 
purpose  was  to  unite  two  congested  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  Growing  from  1,576,000 
in  1914  to  some  2,300,000  in  1936 — 


4,000,000  if  the  suburbs  are  counted — the  f 
city  was  in  desperate  need  of  a  solution 
of  its  downtown  traffic  problem,  for  the 
streets  in  the  center  are  narrow  and 
crowded  by  busses  of  a  hundred  lines  and 
thousands  of  private  cars.  In  the  Judg-  ^ 
ment  of  Senor  Carlos  M.  della  Paolera,  j 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  city  planning,  I 
main  streams  of  traffic,  like  currents  of  | 
water,  should  be  drawm  into  a  few  capa-  ^ 
cious  channels,  of  which  the  Avenida  p 
Nueve  de  Julio,  running  for  33  blocks  from  I 
north  to  south  across  the  city,  is  to  be  the  t 
chief.  I 
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AVENIDA  NUEVE  DE  JULIO,  BUENOS  AIRES 


Scnor  Paolcra  envisions  the  thorough¬ 
fare  lined  with  buildings  of  moderate 
height  and  similar  architecture,  for  he 
does  not  think  skyscrapers  necessary  in 
Buenos  Aires — which  covers  a  greater  area 
than  Paris — and  believes  that  a  far  more 
aesthetic  effect  can  be  obtained  by  struc¬ 
tures  of  nearly  uniform  height,  as  around 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  the  French 
capital. 

The  “Diagonal”,  as  the  Avenida  Presi- 
dcnte  Roque  Saenz  Pena  is  generally 
called,  was  cut  through  from  the  Plaza  de 
Mayo  a  few  years  ago  in  pursuit  of  the 


general  plan  of  ample  traffic  arteries,  and 
the  Calle  Corrientes  is  now  being  widened. 
These  streets  intersect  the  new  avenue  at 
the  Plaza  de  la  Republica,  in  the  center 
of  which  is  the  obelisk  commemorating 
the  fourth  centenary  of  the  first  founding 
of  the  city  in  1536. 

Underneath  three  blocks  of  the  avenue, 
two  on  one  side  of  this  Plaza  and  one  on 
the  other,  a  great  underground  parking 
place  has  been  built  for  1,000  cars.  If  it 
later  seems  advisable,  the  central  roadway 
of  the  avenue  can  be  sunk  below  street 
level,  to  make  a  speedway. 


PLAN  OF  THE  UNDERGROUND  PARKING  SPACE  ON  THE  AVENIDA  NUEVE  DE  JULIO 

This  will  accommodate  1,000  cars 
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Tourist  Travel  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 


Unusual  travel  interest  is  centered  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  this  season  because 
of  the  recent  completion  of  extensive  port 
works  at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  capital  city. 

The  harlxtr  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  34  feet,  with  a  straight  channel  225  feet 
wide.  A  large  protecting  breakwater  has 
been  built,  containing  2,800  feet  of  piers  to 
supplement  the  3,510  feet  of  the  main  piers. 
By  the  modern  docks  three  steel  ware¬ 
houses  have  been  erected,  covering  1,800, 
2,760,  and  3,000  square  feet  of  ground 
resix'ctively.  Steamers  entering  through 
the  new  channel  may  now  land  their  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight  directly  at  the  piers. 

This  has  already  given  an  impetus  to 
tourist  travel;  and  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 


lar  sailings  of  the  ships  of  the  New  York 
and  Porto  Rico  Line,  a  special  winter  trip 
is  scheduled  for  the  Pilsudski  of  the  Gdynia- 
.\merica  Line,  in  February.  Other  special 
cruises  are  expected  to  be  arranged  in  the 
near  future.  American  citizens  need  no 
passports  for  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Pan  American  Medical  Association 
has  made  plans  for  a  winter  cruise-congress 
on  the  Furness  liner.  Queen  of  Bermuda,  with 
scientific  meetings  and  clinics  to  be  held 
at  four  cities  in  the  Greater  Antilles  where 
stojjs  will  be  made.  That  at  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo  will  be  on  January  26.  Others  will  be 
at  Habana,  Cuba;  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti; 
and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 


Courtesy  of  the  Minister  of  the  Dominiesn  Republic 


A  LARGE  LEXER  AT  THE  NEW  PIERS,  CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 
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MAP  OF  CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 

The  channel  of  the  Ozania  River  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  34  feet,  so  that  large  liners  may  center 

and  dock  directly  at  the  piers 


L’nited  States  as  well  as  from  other  nations 
in  the  western  w'orld  will  participate. 

Many  persons  are  visiting  the  Dominican 
Republic  via  the  Pan  American  Airways, 
which  runs  regular  trips  from  Miami  and 
Habana.  There  is  also  direct  steamship 
connection  from  New  Orleans,  Houston, 
Galveston  and  other  gulf  ports  as  well  as 
from  Havre,  France,  and  the  various 
islands  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  excep¬ 
tional  historic  as  well  as  scenic  attractions. 
Ciudad  Trujillo — formerly  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo — is  the  oldest  European  settlement 
in  this  hemisphere,  having  been  founded 
by  Bartolome,  a  brother  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  in  1496. 


Travellers  always  enjoy  the  charm  of 
the  ancient  buildings  which  have  been 
standing  since  the  days  of  Columbus. 
These  include  the  first  Christian  church  in 
.America,  San  Nicolas  de  Bari,  erected  in 
1505;  the  Tower  of  Homage,  once  the 
prison  of  Columbus;  and  the  palace  of 
the  Columbus  family,  built  by  Diego 
Colon,  Viceroy  of  the  West  Indies  and 
son  of  the  Discoverer. 

Notable  indeed  is  the  Cathedral  of 
Santo  Domingo,  construction  of  which 
was  begun  in  1514  and  completed  in  1540. 
In  the  Cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  Columbus 
where  his  ashes  will  remain  until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  proposed  Columbus  Me¬ 
morial  Lighthouse,  scheduled  for  1942. 
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Good  motor  roads  make  every  section 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  accessible  to 
the  tourist,  and  there  are  many  beauty 
spots  well  worth  a  visit.  In  the  interior 
are  towering  mountains — the  highest  in 
the  \\’est  Indies— as  well  as  lofty  water¬ 
falls.  Along  the  coast  are  many  beaches. 
There  is  deep-sea  fishing  as  well  as  game 
fishing  in  the  mountain  streams.  Pigeons 
and  other  wild  fowl  offer  good  hunting 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  Dominican  Republic  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  second  largest  island  in  the 
Antilles  and  is  about  the  size  of  Portugal. 
It  is  known  as  the  cradle  of  America,  the 
land  Columbus  loved. 


They  will  then  be  transferred  to  the  new 
shrine,  which  will  be  their  permanent 
resting  place. 

Contrasting  with  the  fascinating  relics 
nearly  four  and  a  half  centuries  old  is  the 
modern  Ciudad  Trujillo  which  has  been 
practically  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of 
President  Rafael  L.  Trujillo  since  the 
devastating  hurricane  of  1930.  It  has 
newly  paved  and  splendidly  lighted  streets, 
sumptuous  parks  and  promenades,  mod¬ 
ern  buildings — everything  spotlessly  clean 
and  sanitary. 

For  those  interested  in  golf  there  is  a 
country  club  just  outside  Ciudad  Trujillo. 
There  are  also  ample  facilities  for  tennis. 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 
Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States. — In  its  second  regular 
meeting,  held  on  December  1,  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  approved  a  report  submitted  by 
the  subcommittee  on  program  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  containing  the 
modifications  proposed  for  the  regulations 
of  such  conference.  The  board  recom¬ 
mended  the  transmission  of  this  project  of 
program  to  the  respective  governments, 
with  the  request  that  their  comments 
thereon  be  forwarded  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  before  March  1,  1938. 

Legislation  Governing  Powers  of 
Attorney. — In  this  meeting  the  board 
also  took  up  the  question  of  uniform  legisla¬ 
tion  governing  powers  of  attorney  granted 
in  an  American  Republic  for  utilization  in 
one  or  more  of  the  other  American 
Republics.  A  report  was  submitted  and  a 
draft  of  uniform  legislation  was  presented 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Juridical  Person¬ 
ality  of  Foreign  Companies  and  Powers  of 
Attorney;  the  latter  was  approved  and,  as 
recommended  by  the  committee,  will  be 


submitted  to  the  governments  of  the 
.'\merican  Republics  so  that  they  may  state 
their  approval  or  make  any  relevant 
observations. 

Inter-American  Congress  on  Tourist 
Travel. — The  board  also  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas,  An  Inter-American  Congress  on 
Tourist  Travel  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
1939  as  part  of  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition;  and 

Whereas,  Such  a  Congress  will  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  the  governments  as  well  as  to 
official  £md  private  entities  interested  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  tourist  travel,  to  engage  in  an  exchange 
of  views  and  to  agree  upon  the  bases  of  concerted 
action  on  behalf  of  inter-.^merican  tourist  travel. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Resolves: 

1 .  To  express  its  satisfaction  at  the  action  taken 
by  the  International  £xf>osition  of  San  Francisco 
in  convening  an  Inter-American  Congress  on 
Tourist  Travel,  and  to  authorize  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  cooprerate 
with  the  Exposition  authorities  in  the  preparations 
for  the  Congress.  * 

2.  To  recommend  to  the  governments  of  the 
American  Republics  and  to  urge  all  official  and 
private  organizations  interested  in  tourist  travel 
to  participate  in  the  said  Congress. 
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PATIO  OF  GOVERNMENT  PALACE,  QUERETARO,  MEXICO 


PAN  AMERICAN  Progress 


Inter- American  instruments  ratified 

President  Cardenas  of  Mexico  promul¬ 
gated  on  September  28,  1937,  a  decree 
approving  the  Convention  on  the  Transit 
of  Airplanes  signed  at  the  Pan  American 
Commercial  Conference  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  from  May  24  to  June  19,  1935. 

The  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of 
Women  signed  at  the  Seventh  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  in 
1933,  was  approved  by  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  September  21,  1937. 

On  July  31,  1937,  President  Lopez 
Contreras  of  Venezuela  ratified  the  Pro¬ 
tocol  on  the  Juridical  Personality  of 
Foreign  Companies,  signed  at  the  Pan 
.American  Union  on  June  30,  1936,  in 
conformity  with  a  resolution  approved  at 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States. 

On  October  30,  1937,  the  Dominican 
Republic  ratified  the  Agreement  relative 


to  Parcel  Post;  the  Final  Protocol  of  this 
Agreement;  the  Convention  on  the  Postal 
Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain;  the 
Final  Protocol  of  this  Convention;  and 
the  Regulations  of  Execution  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  all  signed  on  December  22,  1936, 
at  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Postal 
Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  which 
met  in  Panama. 

Argentine- Bolivian  agreements 

Two  bilateral  conventions  between  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Bolivia,  one  on  Frontier  Traffic 
and  the  other  a  Preliminary  Convention 
on  Railroad  Matters,  were  signed  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  September  17,  1937,  by 
Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Argentina,  and  Dr.  Alfredo 
Flores.  Charge  d’.Affaires  of  Bolivia  in 
Argentina. 

The  Convention  on  Frontier  Traffic 
provides  that  all  owners  of  vehicles  driving 
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across  the  Argentine-Bolivian  border  shall 
provide  themselves  with  a  customhouse 
bond  and  an  official  permit  for  presenta¬ 
tion  upon  arrival  at  the  customhouse  of 
destination.  The  data  contained  in  this 
permit,  together  with  specific  data  about 
i  the  passengers  and  freight  carried,  shall  be 
[  entered  in  a  “free  circulation”  booklet, 

S  which  must  be  countersigned  in  the  cus- 

Itomhouse  of  departure  before  every  trip 
and  presented  at  the  customhouse  of  des¬ 
tination.  Each  customhouse  must  keep  a 
register  for  recording  the  above-mentioned 
data. 

.\ccording  to  the  Preliminary  Railway 
I  Convention,  a  Mixed  Commission,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  engineers  and  five  technical 
assistants  appointed  by  Argentina  and 
additional  personnel  appointed  by  Bolivia, 
is  to  make  the  necessary  studies  for  a  rail¬ 
road  connecting  with  the  Argentine  North 
I  Central  at  Yacuiba  and  extending  to 
I  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  with  a  branch  to 
E  Sucre.  The  survey  is  to  be  begun  on  the 
Yacuiba-Camiri  sector.  For  this  purpose, 

^  Bolivia  is  to  deposit  30,000  .\rgentine 

f  pesos  to  the  account  of  the  Argentine  State 

Railwavs  in  the  Bank  of  .Argentina. 

i 

r 

Convention  between  Mexico  and  the 
s 

[  I  United  States 

'  [  On  June  11,  1937,  President  C.ardenas  of 

f  Mexico  ratified  a  convention  with  the 

I  United  States  for  the  recovery  and  return 

|:  of  stolen  vehicles.  .According  to  the 

^  convention,  each  Government  will  use 

P  L  every  proper  means  to  bring  alx)ut  the 

^  *  detention  within  its  own  territory  of  any 

L  stolen  vehicle  lielonging  to  a  citizen  of  the 

y  other  nation,  and  will  extend  all  necessary 
1  customs  and  other  facilities  to  the  person 
I  claiming  the  property.  The  person  claim- 
I  ing  the  property  must  present  to  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  States  or  the 
i)  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Mex- 
»g  E  legally 

p  valid  in  his  own  country. 


Brazilian- Ecuadorean  treaty 

The  Extradition  Treaty  between  Brazil 
and  Ecuador,  signed  on  March  4,  1937, 
was  ratified  by  Brazil  on  September 
24  and  by  Ecuador  on  September  27, 
1937. 

Postal  Union  changes 

The  following  are  the  most  important 
changes  made  by  the  Convention  of  the 
Postal  Union  of  the  .Americas  and  Spain 
signed  at  Panama  in  relation  to  the  con¬ 
vention  previously  in  force.  The  con¬ 
vention  went  into  effect  on  October  1, 
1937,  between  all  countries  of  the  Union 
except  Haiti,  Mexico,  Nicaragua  and 
Peru; 

.A.  .A  provision  whereby  undeliverable 
ordinary  samples  without  value  (as 
well  as  undeliverable  post  cards  and 
prints  without  value,  as  at  present)  are 
not  to  be  returned  unless  the  sender 
by  a  notation  on  the  wrapper  requests 
their  return. 

B.  The  extension  of  the  franking  privilege: 

1.  For  official  correspondence  sent  by 
the  Pan  American  Union,  W'ashing- 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  to  the  Union  from 
.Americo-Spanish  Postal  Union 
countries. 

2.  To  official  correspondence  of  Ame¬ 
rico-Spanish  Postal  Union  Consuls 
(and  vice-consuls  acting  as  consuls) 
exchanged  with  their  respective 
Embassies  and  Legations  when 
recipr(x:ity  exists. 

3.  To  official  correspondence  of  the 
central  governments  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
.Americas  and  Spain  which  is 
granted  freedom  of  postage  in  the 
country  of  origin,  when  reciprocity 
is  observed. 

4.  To  articles  except  personal  com¬ 
munications  exchanged  by  the  Di- 
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rectors  of  National  Primary  Schools 
and  similar  institutions  there  is 
granted  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
the  ordinary  rates  when  their  net 
weight  does  not  exceed  one  kilo¬ 
gram.  As  there  are  no  National 
Primary  Schools  in  the  United 
States  this  will  not  be  applicable 
to  articles  mailed  in  this  country. 

C.  Heretofore  letters  in  their  usual  and 
ordinary  form  were  not  dispatched 
unless  one  full  rate  of  postage  was 
prepaid  and  they  were  subject  in  the 
country  of  destination  to  only  the 
deficient  postage.  Under  the  new 
convention  such  letters  will  be  dis¬ 
patched  whether  prepaid  or  not  and 
will  be  subject  to  the  collection  of 
double  the  deficient  postage. 

D.  The  weight  limit  for  prints  in  general 
is  increased  to  five  kilograms  (11 
pounds,  and  for  single  volumes  of 
printed  books  to  10  kilograms  (22 
pounds).  The  weight  limit  for  prints 
in  general  may  be  further  increased  to 
10  kilograms  after  previous  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Administrations 
concerned. 

E.  Provision  was  made  for  a  reply  coupon 
of  a  lower  denomination  than  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Convention  of  Cairo. 

F.  For  a  service  of  small  insured  articles. 

G.  For  a  special  service  of  small  packets. 

The  service  of  small  insured  articles  and 
small  packets  under  the  new  Convention 
is  optional  and  the  United  States  will  not 
for  the  present  participate  therein. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  Par¬ 
cel  Post  Agreement  of  Panama  consist  of: 

A.  A  definite  provision  for  the  registration  of 
parcels,  subject  to  the  same  indemnity 
for  the  loss,  rifling,  or  damage  of  regis¬ 
tered  parcels  as  for  ordinary  parcels. 

B.  A  change  (with  respect  to  postage  rates 
and  accounting)  in  the  divisions  of 
weight  of  parcel-post  packages  by  di¬ 
viding  the  previous  first  unit  of  weight 


up  to  five  kilograms  (11  pounds)  into 
two  divisions  one  up  to  two  pounds 
and  the  other  over  two  up  to  11 
pounds.  This  makes  five  divisions  in¬ 
stead  of  four  as  heretofore  based  on 
the  maximum  weight  of  44  pounds. 

As  a  result  of  this  change  there  is  a 
revision  of  the  terminal  and  transit 
charges  concerned  in  our  accounts  with 
signatory  countries  and  of  the  amount 
of  indemnity  payable  for  loss,  rifling, 
or  damage. 

C.  \  provision  whereby  parcels  which  are 
marked  by  the  senders  to  be  abandoned 
are  to  be  held  by  the  office  of  address 
for  90  days  before  they  are  disposed  of. 
Under  the  previous  Parcel  Post  Agree¬ 
ment  such  parcels  were  held  in  this 
service  for  a  period  of  30  days  unless 
refused  by  the  addressee  in  which  case 
they  were  immediately  treated  as 
abandoned. 

Bolivian- Brazilian  railway 

On  October  1,  1937,  recommendations 
drawn  up  by  the  Bolivian-Brazilian  Mixed 
Commission  on  Economic  Relations  were 
signed  in  La  Paz.  The  recommendations 
deal  with  the  survey  and  exploitation  of 
oil  deposits  in  Bolivia  south  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  to  Corumba,  an 
outpost  of  the  Brazilian  railway  system. 
Bolivia  will  build  a  railway  connecting 
Santa  Cruz  with  Cochabamba,  which 
already  has  transportation  facilities  to 
Arica.  When  these  lines  are  completed, 
it  will  be  possible  to  go  by  rail  from  Arica 
to  Santos.  This  will  bring  those  two 
points  three  days  nearer  and  allow  Bolivia 
to  export  petroleum  and  other  products  to 
Brazil,  while  Brazil  may  export  manufac¬ 
tured  products  to  Bolivia.  The  expenses 
incurred  by  a  mixed  commission  of  tech¬ 
nical  experts  which  will  explore  oil  deposits 
in  Bolivia  will  be  borne  equally  by  both 
Governments. 
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Argentine- Bolivian  petroleum 
convention 


Negotiations  between  Argentina  and 
Bolivia,  which  had  been  carried  on  since 
1932,  were  successfully  concluded  on 
November  19,  1937,  by  the  signing  of  a 
convention  stipulating  the  conditions 
under  which  petroleum  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  deposits  of  Bolivia  will 
be  transported  tax-free  across  Argentina 
by  the  State  Railways  of  that  country 
either  to  a  port  of  embarkation  or  to 
another  point  on  the  boundary  between 
the  two  countries  for  reentry  into  Bolivia. 

By  the  convention,  the  Government  of 
.\rgentina  is  committed  to  supervise  the 
construction  of  storage  tanks  for  Bolivian 
oil  near  the  most  convenient  stations  of 
the  State  Railways.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  operation,  and  other  charges 
will  be  borne  by  Bolivia.  The  trans¬ 
portation  rates  for  Bolivian  petroleum 
cannot  be  higher  than  those  paid  by  the 
Y  P  F  (National  Petroleum  Deposits) 
under  the  same  conditions. 

The  convention  also  provides  for  studies 
on  the  potentialities  of  the  Bolivian 
deposits,  and  the  feasibility  of  building 
oleoducts  across  Argentina. 


Ecuadorean  Council  for  National 
Economy 


By  a  decree  promulgated  on  October  29, 
1937,  by  Gen.  Alberto  Enriquez  G., 
Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  National  Economy  was  created 
to  study  the  financial  activities  of  the 
country,  compile  the  necessary  statistics, 
and  recommend  legislation  based  on  its 
findings.  Its  duties  will  be:  To  advise 
national  financial  institutions  and  se¬ 
cure  united  action  among  them;  to  give 
the  Government  advice  regarding  budget 
and  taxation  policies,  possible  commercial 
treaties,  and  the  most  effective  means  of 
exploiting  the  nation’s  resources;  and  to 


draft  bills  on  economic  matters.  For 
this  purpose  the  council  may  have  access 
to  all  private  and  public  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country.  The  six  members 
of  the  council  will  represent  the  banking, 
commercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  uni¬ 
versity,  and  labor  interests  of  the  country. 

Industrial  census  of  Federal 
District,  Venezuela 

The  statistical  bureau  of  the  Venezuelan 
Ministry  of  Promotion  has  announced  the 
preliminary  classification  and  enumera¬ 
tion  of  data  obtained  in  the  recent  indus¬ 
trial  census  of  the  Federal  District,  which 
includes  Caracas  and  La  Guaira.  From 
the  information  released  the  following 
figures  for  the  year  1936  have  been  se¬ 
lected:  Number  of  enterprises,  935;  total 
capital  invested,  128,221,189.75  bolivares; 
total  salaries  paid,  24,691,673  bolivares; 
number  of  employees  and  workers,  12,861. 
Of  the  latter  302,  or  2.35  percent,  were 
foreigners.  A  general  increase  in  activity 
was  registered  in  the  industries  of  the 
capital  during  1936. 

Cuban  Transportation  Conference 

The  First  National  Transportation  Con¬ 
ference,  held  in  Habana  from  October 
17-20,  1937,  recommended  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Government:  The  coordina¬ 
tion  of  transportation  services  and  their 
administration  by  a  single  organization, 
and  the  enactment  of  a  law  fixing  stand¬ 
ard  rates  for  both  passengers  and  freight. 
The  conference  further  recommended 
that  the  Cuban  merchant  marine  be 
enlarged  by  government  aid. 

Agricultural  station  in  the  Parana 
delta 

With  the  view  to  encouraging  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  crops  and  exploiting  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  the  natural  resources  of  the  region. 


SANTO  DOMINGO  PARK,  MANAGUA 


the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  recently 
established  in  the  delta  of  the  Parana 
River  a  70-acre  aG;ricultural  experiment 
station.  Its  functions  will  include  the 
demonstration  of  diking  and  drainage 
systems  for  island  farms,  the  development 
of  pest-resisting  trees  and  crops,  establish¬ 
ment  of  experiment  farms  in  cooperation 
with  the  farmers,  the  distribution  of  the 
latest  information  with  regard  to  crops 
and  market  quotations,  and  instruction  to 
farmers  on  how'  to  pack  and  market  their 
produce.  The  station  will  have  a  fruit- 
tree  nursery,  an  arboretum,  a  truck 
garden,  and  a  limited  amount  of  livestock, 
with  which  to  acquaint  the  delta  agricul¬ 
turalist  with  the  most  scientific  farming 
methods. 

Arts  and  industries  exhibits  in 
Managua 

In  September  1937,  a  national  exposition 
of  arts  and  industries  was  held  in  Managua, 
the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  in  which  cabinet¬ 
making  was  especially  featured.  The 
samples  of  that  craft,  as  well  as  other 


articles  displayed,  suggest  great  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities  for  Nicaragua’s  national 
arts  and  industries. 

II, 200, (XX)  pesos  for  international 
roads 

For  the  purpose  of  building  various  roads 
to  the  frontiers  of  .Argentina,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  authorized  the  President 
to  issue  an  internal  loan  of  11,200,000 
pesos,  to  be  floated  at  4)^  percent  with  an 
annual  cumulative  amortization  of  one- 
half  percent. 

Highway  joining  Miramar  and  Mar 
del  Plata 

The  Argentine  government  will  invest  3 
million  pesos  in  the  construction  of  a 
21 -mile  road  between  Mar  del  Plata  and 
Miramar,  two  important  seaside  resorts 
in  Buenos  Aires  province.  Starting  at  the 
broad  shoreline  in  Miramar,  the  road 
will  closely  follow  the  coast  and  join  the 
paved  Mar  del  Plata  highway  at  Punta 
Mogotes. 
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City  Hall  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

A  new  municipal  building  for  San  Jose, 
which  for  years  had  housed  its  offices  in 
temporary  quarters,  was  completed  last 
March  at  a  cost  of  112,000  colones.  A 
tablet  containing  the  names  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province  and  the  members  of 
the  municipal  council,  to  whom  the  city 
owes  this  important  edifice,  was  unveiled 
on  October  17,  1937. 

Maps  in  Argentina 

President  Justo  of  Argentina  recently 
issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  publication 
of  any  maps  of  the  Republic  except  those 
representing  the  entire  territory.  All  na¬ 
tional  institutions,  as  well  as  schools  and 
nonofficial  institutions  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  must  replace  any  maps  not 
fulfilling  these  requirements. 

Law  protecting  the  small  sugar  cane 
grower  in  Cuba 

A  law  for  the  protection  of  the  small  sugar 
cane  grower  went  into  effect  in  Cuba  on 


September  3,  1937.  Every  grower  whose 
crop  does  not  exceed  30,000  arrobas  (about 
30  long  tons)  shall  be  entitled  to  have  his 
entire  crop  ground.  Small  growers,  de¬ 
fined  as  those  whose  crops  come  within  the 
aforementioned  limits,  may  enjoy  the  rights 
conferred  by  this  law'  only  as  long  as  the 
maximum  production  from  their  land  does 
not  exceed  those  limits. 

The  law  creates  a  protective  fund  for 
small  growers,  to  be  composed  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  an  assessment  of  not  more  than  2.5 
percent  of  the  total  crop  quota,  to  be  pro¬ 
rated,  from  all  mills.  In  return  for  the 
special  benefits  thus  provided  them,  small 
growers  are  to  devote  part  of  their  lands  to 
the  cultivation  of  subsistence  crops. 

Other  sections  of  the  law  deal  with  the 
rate  of  payment  to  the  small  grower  by  the 
mills;  moratoria  and  the  settlement  of 
debts;  the  regulation  of  rentals  for  sugar 
cane  growing  properties;  wages  for  field  and 
industrial  labor;  and  fines  and  penalties. 

The  wage  provisions  are  as  follows:  La¬ 
borers  cutting  the  cane  shall  be  paid  the 
value  of  from  50.5  to  52.5  pounds  of  sugar, 
according  to  the  yield  obtained  in  the  last 
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three  years  (the  value  to  be  determined  by 
the  price  obtaining  for  the  last  15  months); 
industrial  workers,  from  $1.00  to  $1.86  per 
8  hours  according  to  the  price  of  sugar, 
which  may  vary  from  1.56  to  3  cents  per 
pound;  laborers  on  plantations,  the  value 
of  50  pounds  of  sugar  per  8  hours  (provided 
this  is  not  less  than  80  cents),  and  from  80 
cents  to  $1.50,  according  to  the  price  of 
sugar,  during  the  dead  season. 

Sugar  refiners  and  growers  shall,  within 
specified  limits,  supply  land  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  cooperative  societies. 

Social  security  fund  for  Cuba 

On  September  28  a  law  was  signed  by 
President  Laredo  establishing  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  17  members  which  shall  draw  up 
a  plan  for  a  social  security  system.  The 
commission  is  empowered  to:  create  a 
National  Security  Fund  or  its  equivalent; 
act  as  central  administrator  of  the  fund; 
establish  insurance  for  accidents,  sickness, 
old  age  or  retirement,  disability  or  death, 
maternity,  and  unemployment;  organize 
bodies  to  represent  employers  and  employ¬ 
ees;  make  a  sur\’ey  of  all  existing  wages 
and  salaries  and  decide  on  a  proportionate 
discount  which  shall  serve  as  a  source  of 
income  for  the  fund;  determine  the  pro- 
]>ortion  of  profits  which  all  industries  shall 
contribute  as  a  further  source  of  income; 
lay  a  direct  and  progressive  tax  on  all 
capital  of  over  10,000  pesos;  regulate  all 
operations  and  investments  made  by  the 
administration;  and  pass  upon  penalties, 
eligibility  of  the  insured  for  receiving  funds, 
and  problems  arising  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  law. 

The  commission  was  to  present  its  report 
not  later  than  six  months  after  its  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Medical  assistance  to  Mexicans 

The  chairman  of  the  Public  Welfare  Board 
of  Mexico  recently  issued  an  order  author¬ 


izing  its  central  pharmacy  to  supply  medi¬ 
cines  at  cost  to  workers  whose  daily  wages 
are  less  than  three  pesos,  and  free  of  charge 
to  unemployed  or  striking  workers, 

Costa  Rican  industrial  hygiene 
regulations 

.Since  October  8,  1937,  Costa  Rica  has 
had  regulations  governing  industrial  hy¬ 
giene.  .Vcordingly,  factories  classified  by 
the  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineer¬ 
ing  as  “unhealthfuF’  or  “dangerous” 
must  be  built  outside  town  limits.  .\11 
establishments  must  be  provided  with 
adequate  drinking  water,  light,  sanitation, 
ventilation,  and  space  for  working. 
Every  plan  for  a  factory  must  first  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Sanitary 
Engineering,  with  definite  statements  f 
showing  requirements  of  hygiene  are  to  \ 
be  fulfilled.  [ 

National  Red  Cross  for  Honduras  I 

.\  National  Red  Cross  society  was 
established  in  Honduras  in  October  1937. 

.\s  with  other  societies,  its  main  purposes  | 
will  be  “to  promote  public  welfare  in  its  I 
many  phases  ,  .  .  and  to  cope  with  public  ! 
disasters."’ 

Argentine  census  of  child  welfare  J 
institutions 

The  Patronato  de  Menores  (Child  Wei-  [ 
fare  Board)  of  Buenos  Aires  has  recently  F 
taken  a  census  of  child  welfare  institutions 
existing  in  the  city.  .According  to  the  p 
report  of  the  Patronato,  27  out  of  50  * 
organizations  keep  track  of  children  no 
longer  under  their  care.  .All  the  institu-  : 
tions  provide  primary  instruction  and  ^ 
vocational  training.  The  results  of  the  | 
census  for  the  Provinces  and  Territories  | 
will  be  made  public  shortly.  I 


International  summer  school  in 
Uruguay 

The  first  international  summer  school  in 
Uruguay  will  open  on  January  5,  1937, 
and  continue  its  sessions  until  the  30th  of 
that  month.  Courses  in  the  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  economics  of  the  South  American 
Republics  will  be  offered  by  a  faculty  com¬ 
posed  of  noted  Uruguayan  and  other 
South  American  authorities. 

The  decree  establishing  the  school  was 
issued  on  April  24,  after  Dr.  Eduardo 
Victor  Haedo,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Social  Welfare,  had  visited 
several  of  the  southern  countries  on  behalf 
of  the  new  project.  Government  and 
educational  authorities  everywhere  were 
enthusiastic  over  the  proposal  and  prom¬ 
ised  their  support.  The  Governments  of 
the  South  .American  countries  have  been 
invited,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  decree,  to  send  to  the  school  not 
more  than  three  professors  and  five  stu¬ 
dents,  whose  expenses  in  Uruguay  will  be 
met  by  the  Government  there. 

The  organization  of  the  summer  school 
was  entrusted  to  a  committee  composed 
of  Senor  Eduardo  de  Salterain  Herrera, 
chairman;  Dr.  Julio  C.  Cerdeiras  .Alonso, 
general  secretary;  Dr.  Oscar  Canessa  and 
Professor  Manuel  .Sanchez  Morales,  assist¬ 
ant  secretaries;  and  Professors  Felipe 
Ferreiro,  Jose  Pereira  Rodriguez,  Raul  .A. 
Previtali,  and  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Gomez 
Haedo. 

Scholarships  granted  and  prizes 
awarded  in  Argentina 

During  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Buenos  .Aires  .Association  for  the  Progress 
of  Science  has  granted  seven  scholarships 
for  foreign  study  to  .Argentine  students, 
two  scholarships  for  study  within  the 
country,  and  23  subsidies  for  scientific 
research.  The  scholarship  Millet  y  Roux 
for  1937  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Enrique 


Moisset  de  Espanes,  of  Cordoba,  for  the 
study  of  pharmacology  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  Paris.  The  association  has  a 
capital  of  one  million  pesos,  in  addition  to 
private  funds.  It  is  at  present  offering 
two  scholarships  for  study  abroad,  as  well 
as  subsidies  for  scientific  studies. 

Of  the  19  scholarships  awarded  by  the 
National  Cultural  Commission  during  the 
past  year,  10  were  granted  for  study  abroad 
and  9  for  study  in  .Argentina.  The  sub¬ 
jects  covered  by  these  scholarships  include 
medicine,  natural  science,  engineering, 
study  of  motion  pictures,  city  planning, 
music,  folklore,  law,  archeology,  and  art. 

.At  the  annual  award  of  prizes  and  schol¬ 
arships  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  President  Justo  bestowed  18  prizes 
for  scientific  and  literary  works  and  1 6  for 
artistic  achievement.  Dr.  Martinez  Zuviria 
(better  known,  perhaps,  by  his  pseudonym 
of  Hugo  Wast)  president  of  the  Commission 
and  director  of  the  National  Library,  who 
next  spoke,  reviewed  the  achievements  of 
the  commission  since  its  establishment 
two  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  scholarships  offered  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  of  New  York  through  the 
.Argentine-.American  Cultural  Institute  of 
Buenos  Aires  (four  of  which  were  awarded 
for  1937-38),  Teachers  College  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  has  offered  this 
year  to  those  who  have  obtained  their 
doctorate  three  scholarships,  varying  from 
SI, 200  to  $1,700,  for  studies  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  the 
University. 

Argentine  National  Academy  of 
Educational  Sciences 

.A  new  national  academy  of  educational 
sciences  was  established  in  Argentina  by  a 
presidential  decree  issued  in  September 
1937.  The  Minister  of  Education  will  be 
ex  officio  president  of  the  academy,  whose 
work  will  be  divided  into  sections  each 
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THE  BOLIVARIAN  MUSEUM  AT  CARACAS 

against  overcrowding  or  lack  of  light 
and  air  in  future  building  be  adopted; 
that  gardens  be  included  in  residential 
districts;  and  that  in  each  country  city 
planning  be  entrusted  to  nationals.  The 
congress  further  agreed  to  organize  in 
each  participating  country  an  Institute  of 
American  Scientific  Research  and  re¬ 
search  institutes  under  the  universities, 
and  every  three  years  to  celebrate  con¬ 
gresses  of  representatives  from  these  in¬ 
stitutes. 

By  unanimous  approval  the  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  for  his  services  on  be¬ 
half  of  inter-American  understanding,  and 
to  Dr.  Sotero  Punuela,  of  Tunja,  for  his 
work  for  Colombian  engineers. 


dealing  with  one  phase  of  educational 
activities.  The  academy  will  draw’  up  its 
own  constitution  and  bylaws,  and  is 
authorized  to  establish  such  institutes  of 
bibliography  and  research  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  progress  of  education. 

Bolivarian  Congress  of  Engineers  in 
Colombia 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  First  Congress 
of  Engineers  from  the  six  Bolivarian 
countries  (Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia  and  Panama)  which  met  in 
October  1937  in  Bogota,  the  delegates 
agreed  to  resolutions  recommending:  that 
the  traditional  architecture  of  each  coun¬ 
try  be  preserved  and  all  new  edifices  be 
built  in  harmony  with  it;  that  regulations 
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Xotes  on 

INTER-AMERICAN  BOOKS 
AND  LIBRARIES 

Reported  by  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibliographic  congress. — The  First  Na-  appropriate  for  libraries  containing  mate- 
tional  Convention  of  the  Inter-American  rial  relating  to  various  kinds  of  work,  as 
Bibliographical  and  Library  Association  well  as  general  literature, 
will  be  held  in  Washington  on  February’  Branch  Libr.ary  in  Habana. — The 
18-19,  1938.  The  objects  of  the  association  Municipal  Library’  of  Habana  some  time 

are:  “The  promotion  of  inter-.^merican  ago  established  its  first  branch  library.  In 

bibliographical  work  by  means  of  coopera-  October  1937  occurred  the  opening  of  the 

tion  with  bibliographical  organizations,  second  branch,  attended  by  the  mayor, 

bibliographical  experts,  libraries,  and  other  the  librarian  of  the  main  library,  the  his- 

related  agencies  in  all  countries  of  the  torian  of  the  capital,  and  other  notables. 

.\mcricas;  and  the  lending  of  assistance  The  mayor  stated  in  his  address  that  the 

in  research  work  on  subjects  relating  aim  of  the  municipal  government  was  to 

thereto.”  .\11  persons  throughout  the  establish  branches  in  the  most  densely 

.\mcricas  interested  in  inter-.\merican  populated  districts,  where  the  laboring 

library  matters,  bibliographies,  archives,  classes  live,  to  furnish  both  instruction  and 

and  similar  subjects  are  invited  to  attend  enjoyment. 

the  convention.  A  program  of  papers  is  Library  of  the  National  University 
being  arranged;  any  one  who  wishes  to  of  Pan.am.a. — When  the  National  Uni- 

submit  a  paper  for  presentation  at  the  versity  of  Panama  was  founded  in  1935, 

meeting  is  requested  to  inform  the  associa-  the  library  was  established  as  a  part  of  the 

lion  by  January  1,  1938.  Notification  of  university.  Started  with  only  a  small  num- 

attendance  must  be  given  by  February  1,  ber  of  books,  the  library  at  present  con- 

1938.  All  correspondence  should  be  ad-  tains  some  6,000  volumes  in  addition  to  a 

dressed  to  Dr.  .■\.  Curtis  Wilgus,  president  large  number  of  pamphlets.  More  than 
of  the  association,  at  the  Library  of  100  magazines  are  received  and  filed. 

Congress.  The  Bibliographic  Bulletin  of  the  library. 

New  libraries  in  .\rgentina. — The  the  first  issue  of  which  was  published  in 

.Argentine  Popular  Library  Commission  October  1937,  contains  author,  title,  and 

(Comision  Protectora  de  Bibliotecas  Popu-  Dewey  decimal  classification  of  each  book 

lares)  has  proposed  the  establishment  of  cataloged;  entries  are  arranged  by  sub¬ 
libraries  in  factories  and  other  industrial  jects.  The  library  is  also  planning  a  pub- 

and  commercial  enterprises.  \  group  of  lication  which  will  give  bibliographic 
managers  of  such  establishments  will  be  notices  of  publications  in  the  library  bear- 
called  into  conference  by  the  commission,  ing  on  happenings  in  the  world  today, 
to  discuss  the  advisability  of  this  proposal.  New  Building  for  N.ational  Libr.ary 
The  commission  feels  that  inasmuch  as  in  Montevideo. — A  prize  competition 

these  buildings  are  the  gathering  places  of  was  concluded  in  October  1937  by  the 

hundreds  of  people,  they  would  be  most  Uruguayan  government  for  the  best  plan 


for  a  National  Library  and  Museum  build¬ 
ing.  The  section  devoted  to  the  museum 
will  be  used  only  temporarily  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  later  turned  over  to  the  library 
when  its  growth  so  requires.  The  library 
now  has  1 50,000  pieces,  but  plans  were  to 
be  made  for  600,000.  The  library  section 
of  the  building  will  have  in  addition  to 
stacks  and  rooms  for  employees,  a  bindery, 
several  rooms  for  accessioning  and  cata¬ 
loging,  a  printing  press,  administrative 
offices,  a  reading  room  large  enough  for 
120  readers,  a  children’s  room  for  50, 
smaller  rooms  for  using  special  classes  of 
Ixjoks  such  as  bound  periodicals,  and  a 
large  hall  for  exhibitions  and  public  meet¬ 
ings.  A  comer  lot  about  165  x  200  feet, 
facing  the  university,  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  building. 

Foreign  Relations  Reports. — The  Co¬ 
lombian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  re¬ 
port  covering  the  period  July  1936  to  July 
1937,  contains,  in  addition  to  routine  re¬ 
ports,  material  on  Cxjlombian  commercial 
policy,  the  war  in  Spain,  and  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Buenos  Aires,  at  which  the 
then  Colombian  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Jorge  Soto  del  Corral,  served  as 
delegate. 

The  report  of  the  Costa  Rican  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Relations,  Justice  and 
Worship  for  the  year  1936  and  the  first 
part  of  1937  gives  a  report  of  work  on  the 
Pan  American  Highway  and  documentary 
material  on  the  commercial  treaty  signed 
between  Costa  Rica  and  the  United  States. 
Reports  on  the  federal  courts  and  prisons 
are  also  included. 

The  Mexican  report  on  foreign  relations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1936-37  is  in  two  thick 
volumes.  In  the  international  relations  of 
Mexico  during  the  period  covered  there 
were  many  important  events.  Special 
subjects  discussed  are  the  Buenos  Aires 
Peace  Conference;  the  Spanish  situation; 
the  Mexican  doctrine  of  asylum;  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Pan  American  Day;  the  claims 
and  boundaiA'  commissions  between  Me.xi- 


co  and  the  L'nited  States;  and  administra¬ 
tive  functions  of  the  Department.  With 
the  creation  of  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Publicity  and  Propaganda,  the  Publicity 
Bureau  of  the  Ministry’  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  ceased  to  function.  The  Division  of 
C'oordination,  Library,  and  Archives,  new¬ 
ly  formed  by  the  Ministry,  took  over  pan 
of  the  former  work  of  the  Publicity  Bureau. 

Intern.ational  Congresses. — During 
the  past  month  the  Library  has  received 
material  concerning  three  Pan  American 
and  two  South  American  congresses  and 
one  Central  American  congress.  The 
complete  report  of  the  Seventh  Pan 
American  Child  Congress  held  in  Mexico 
City  in  1935  was  received.  The  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  (Institute  Panamericano  de  Geo-  | 
grafia  e  Historia)  has  issued  as  its  serial  ! 
publication  number  22  the  report  of  the 
Second  Assembly  of  the  Institute,  which  i 
met  in  Washington  in  1935.  The  inter¬ 
national  office  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain  (consisting  of  all  the 
Pan  American  Republics.  Canada,  and 
Spain)  had  already  sent  to  the  Library  i 
copies  of  the  documents  in  Spanish  (see 
these  Notes,  June  1937)  signed  at  its 
Fourth  Congress,  held  in  Panama  in  1936.  [ 
Recently  the  United  States  Post  Office  l 
Department  has  distributed  a  booklet 
containing  the  Spanish  text  and  English  ! 
translation  of  the  documents. 

The  South  .\merican  L'nion  of  Engineer-  I 
ing  Societies  (Union  Sudamericana  de  | 
Asociaciones  de  Ingenieros)  held  its  second  P 
convention  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July  1937  r 
and  has  sent  the  Library  the  proceedings  I 
of  the  five  sessions  held.  Of  the  Third  I 
South  .American  Chemistry  Congress,  held  I 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  in  July 
1937,  the  Library  has  some  of  the  Brazilian 
contributions — 1 1  papers  published  by  the 
Institute  of  Technological  Research  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

The  First  Pharmaceutical  Congress  of  I 
Central  .America  and  Panama,  which  met 


in  Guatemala  in  November  1936,  has  just 
published  its  complete  report. 

Facsimii.e  reproductions  of  Argentine 
WORKS. — The  Library  has  received  the 

1; 

1  three  concluding  volumes  of  the  Semanario 
•  d(  Agricultura,  Induslria  j  Comercio,  a  weekly 
originally  published  in  Buenos  Aires  from 
1802  to  1807,  and  now  republished  by  the 
Junta  de  Historia  y  Xumismatica  Amer¬ 
icana  of  Argentina.  It  has  also  received 
the  second  volume  of  the  first  Argentine 
review,  a  weekly  published  from  1821  to 
1825,  entitled  El  Argos  de  Buenos  Aires. 

In  1903  the  Junta  began  the  publication 
of  facsimile  editions  of  important  period¬ 
icals  famous  in  early  Argentine  history  and 
life.  In  1914  and  1915  a  reprint  of  the 
L  Telegrqfo  Mercantil  was  made.  This  was 
the  first  periodical  edited  in  Buenos  Aires, 
in  the  years  1801  and  1 802.  After  a  period 
of  1 3  years  the  first  two  volumes  of  another 
periodical,  the  Semanario,  were  published. 
In  1931  the  first  volume  of  the  Argos  came 
out,  and  in  1937  the  four  above-mentioned 
volumes  apjseared.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  the  contemporaneous  accounts  of 
?  events  which  have  since  become  history,  to 
scan  the  advertisements,  and  to  look  at  the 
pictures. 

Brazili.an  touring  expedition. — The 
three  Brazilians  who  spent  nine  years 
traveling  in  two  automobiles  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  arrived  in  Washington  in  October 
j  1937,  having  traversed  15  countries  (see 
Bulletin,  December  1937).  They  have 
I  deposited  in  the  Library  the  complete 
F  manuscript  report  of  their  journey,  with 
:  photographs  and  a  collection  of  32  maps 
p  showing  the  route  followed.  The  trip  was 
I  undertaken  unofficially  to  investigate  the 
r  most  acceptable  route  for  the  Pan  Amer- 
r  ican  Highway.  The  report  was  made  by 
f  the  leader,  Leonidas  Borges  de  Oliveira, 
t  as  a  geographical  and  historical  reconnais- 
I  sance  of  the  territory  they  covered. 

Colombian  Book  Fair. — During  the 
week  of  October  23  to  October  28,  1937, 
the  Second  Book  Fair,  organized  by  the 


municipal  government,  was  held  in  Bogota. 
.Attended  by  many  notables,  the  opening 
of  the  fair  was  reported  as  very  successful. 
More  than  one  hundred  bookshops  and 
publishing  houses  of  Colombia  were 
represented.  During  the  exhibit  a  num¬ 
ber  of  addresses  were  made  by  well-known 
intellectuals. 

Description  of  .Argentina. — The  mag¬ 
azine  Atldntida  of  Buenos  .Aires  has  recently 
published  an  excellently  illustrated  special 
number  (October  1937)  devoted  to  a 
description  of  .Argentina.  (.A  previous 
extraordinary  number  of  this  magazine, 
an  issue  in  which  the  quatercentenary  of 
Buenos  .Aires  was  commemorated,  was 
mentioned  in  these  Notes  of  March  1937.) 
Twenty-six  authors,  members  of  literary 
societies,  historians  and  public  men,  each 
contributed  an  article  on  a  particular 
province  or  territory.  One  hundred  and 
eight  illustrations  and  small  portraits  of 
the  writers,  with  brief  biographies,  com¬ 
plete  the  magazine. 

New  Urugu.ayan  M.ag.azine. — The  Re- 
vista  Aacional,  a  publication  to  contain 
literary,  artistic  and  scientific  articles  and 
to  be  paid  for  by  public  funds,  was  created 
by  a  decree  of  the  Uruguayan  Ministr\’  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Social  Welfare  of 
September  24,  1937.  This  magazine  is 
planned  for  publication  in  the  near  future, 
to  appear  monthly,  under  the  direction  of 
Senor  Raul  Montero  Bustamante,  who 
will  submit  the  plan  of  organization  to  the 
Ministry-  for  approval. 

.Accessio.ns. — In  the  list  below  will  be 
found  titles  of  some  interesting  accessions: 

El  Argos  de  Buenos  Aires,  1821  Reim- 

presion  facsimile  dirigida  por  los  senorcs  .\ntonio 
Dellepiane,  Mariano  de  V'edia  y  Mitre  y  Romulo 
Zabtila,  y  prologada  por  el  senor  Arturo  Cap- 
devila.  Buenos  Aires,  Atelier  de  artes  graficas 
“Futura”,  1931-37.  2  v.  illus.  33  cm.  (Halj- 
iille:  Biblioteca  de  .la  Junta  de  historia  y  numis- 
matica  americana.  Tomo[s]  x,  xiv) 

Semanario  de  agricultura,  industria  r  comercio. 
Reimpresion  facsimile  publicada  por  la  Junta 
de  historia  y  numismatica  americana.  Tomo[s] 
III-V:  1804-1805-1806;  1807.  Buenos  Aires, 


Gmo.  Kraft  ltda.,  1937.  3  v.  20*  2  cm.  {Half- 
>ille:  Biblioteca  de  la  Junta  dc  historia  y  numis- 
matica  americana.  Tomo[s]  xi-xiii) 

Acta  de  la  segunda  convencion  [dc]  “USAI”, 
U nion  sudamericana  de  asociaciones  dc  ingcnicros, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil,  26  al  30  de  julio  de  1937. 
Buenos  Aires  [CESA]  1937.  40  p.  1752  cm. 

Historia  de  la  gobernacion  e  intendencia  de  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra  (capitulos  sucltos  relacionados  con 
la  cuestion  del  Chaco  Boreal)  [por]  Placido  Mo¬ 
lina  M.  Sucre,  Imprenta  y  litografia  “Urania”, 
1936.  235,  ii  p.  2152  cm.  [Enrique  de  Gandia 
wrote  a  history  of  this  section  of  Bolivia  and 
Placido  Molina  made  a  critical  study  of  his  work 
(sec  Bulletin  Notes  of  January  1936  and  Jan¬ 
uary  1937).  Senor  Molina  gives  in  his  book  the 
history  of  this  section  from  the  earliest  times 
through  the  colonial  era.  He  describes  the 
Chiriguano  and  Chiquito  Indian  inhabitants  of 
the  region,  and  the  Spanish  colonization,  and 
quotes  from  early  writers  whose  travels  extended 
to  Santa  Cruz.] 

Contribui(oes  00  Terceiro  congreso  sulamericano  de 
chimica  [do]  Institute  de  pesquisas  tcchnologicas 
de  Sao  Paulo.  .  .  .  Sao  Paulo  [Edanee]  1 937. 
178  p.  plates,  tables,  diagrs.  26  cm.  {Its  Bolc- 
tim  No.  17) 

O  problema  social  e  economico  das  obras  contra  as 
secas;  relatorio  apresentado,  em  julho  de  1933,  ao 
.Snr.  Ministro  da  viaqao  e  obras  publicas.  Dr. 
Jose  .^mcrico  de  Almeida,  pelo  engenheiro 
agronomo  Evaristo  Leitao.  [Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Insfiectoria  federal  dc  obras  contra  as  seccas, 
Officinas  graphicas]  1937.  2  p.  1.,  [3]-155  p., 
2  1.  plates,  tables  (1  fold.),  map,  diagrs.  (1 
fold.)  26  cm.  Contents. — I.  A  localizaqao  dos 
flagelados  em  1932. — II.  O  grande  piano  de 
irriga^ao,  fator  primordial. — III.  O  clima  e  a 
producqao  agropecuaria  do  Norte. — IV.  Projeto 
de  coloniza^ao  a  base  cooperativa.  [Senhor 
Leitao’s  report  of  his  inspection  trip  to  the  north¬ 
ern  states  of  Brazil  to  study  irrigation  and  colon¬ 
ization  projects  in  that  section  gives  a  description 
of  the  country  and  [joints  out  methods  for  im¬ 
proving  conditions.  His  actual  rcpxjrt  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  numerous  tables  of  an  economic 
nature,  and  diagrams  illustrating  his  projects.] 

El  Brasil  a  traces  de  las  tres  Americas.  Paginas 
para  la  historia  dc  la  gran  carretera  panameri- 
cana.  (Escrito  por  Leonidas  Borges  de  Oliveira, 
comandante  de  la  Expedicion  brasileha.)  Tra- 
bajo  de  la  Expedicion  brasileha.  [N.  p.]  1928-37. 
2  p.  1.,  2-423  numb.  1.  Ulus.,  ports.,  maps,  diagrs. 
28'2  cm. 

Historia  de  la  literatura  americana  (desde  los  origenes 
hasta  1 936)  [[XJr]  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  Ediciones  Ercilla,  1937.  681  p.  17  cm. 
(Ediciones  Ercilla.  Coleccion  contemporanea.) 


[Senor  Sanchez  has  been  professor  of  literature 
in  various  Latin  American  universities.  Among 
his  nine  published  works  are  four  others  on  literary 
history.  The  Historia  de  la  literatura  americana 
was  originally  planned  to  cover  all  the  .American 
countries,  but  as  published  is  limited  to  Spanish 
.America.  Future  editions  will  broaden  its  scope 
to  embrace  all  the  continent.  In  arranging  the 
work  the  author  has  presented  his  material  ac¬ 
cording  to  chronological  periods  fixed  by  the 
definite  tendencies  predominating  in  each  one. 
In  covering  four  hundred  years  of  literary  history 
he  has,  of  course,  been  able  to  write  only  of 
leading  names  and  events.  .A  six-page  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  a  complete  index  of  authors  are  added.] 

Memoria  del  .Ministro  de  relaciones  exteriores  al 
Congreso  de  1937  [dc  la]  Republica  de  Colombia. 
Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional  [1937]  xxiii,  359  p. 
24  cm. 

La  organizacibn  de  la  paz  (ocho  conferencitis 
sobre  capitulos  cscogidos  de  las  ciencias  poiiticas 
intcrnacionales,  dictadas  en  el  Ministerio  dc 
relaciones  exteriores  de  Colombia  en  los  meses 
de  abril  y  mayo  de  1937).  Por  Hermann  Meyer- 
Lindcnbcrg.  .  .  .  Con  una  introduccion  del 
doctor  Alfredo  Michelsen.  .  .  .  [Bogota]  Im¬ 
prenta  nacional,  1937.  195,  [1]  p.,  2  1.  24  cm. 
[In  lectures  given  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  in  Bogota,  Dr.  Mcyer-Lindenbcrg  dis¬ 
cussed  several  questions  of  international  law, 
giving  the  history  of  peace  movements  through 
international  organizations  and  treaties  of  friendly 
relations  and  ending  with  the  Peace  Conference 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1936.] 

Geograjia  de  la  intenderuia  nacional  del  .Meta,  por 
Peregrino  Ossa  .  .  .  Suplcmcnto  a  la  revista 
.Agricuttura.  .  .  .  [Bogota,  Imprenta  nacional] 
1937.  127,  [1]  p.  Ulus.,  pjort.,  fold,  map, 
facsim.,  tables  (1  fold.)  20  cm.  (Publicaciones 
del  Ministerio  de  Agricultura  y  Comercio.) 
[This  section  of  Colombia  is  known  for  its  beauty, 
but  Dr.  Ossa  writes  also  of  the  history,  geography, 
climate,  flora  and  fauna,  communication  by 
railroads,  roads,  and  rivers,  education  and  public 
administration,  agriculture,  minerals,  commerce 
and  banking,  and  chief  towns,  with  a  group  of 
statistical  tables.] 

Im  convencion  de  Rionegro;  paginas  historicas  de 
Colombia,  por  Ram6n  Correa.  .  .  .  Bogota, 
Imprenta  nacional,  1937.  365  p.  24*4  cm. 
[The  [jcriod  of  the  reorganization  of  Colombia  as 
“the  United  States  of  Colombia”  in  1863  is  the 
historical  and  political  background  of  this  book, 
the  last  work  of  Dr.  Correa,  which  was  published 
posthumously.  A  large  part  of  the  volume 
consists  of  documents.] 

Guia  del  profesional  colombiano,  dirigida  y  anotada 
por  Luis  Eduardo  Mendez  Q.  ...  1.  ed.  .  .  . 
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Bogota  [Imp.  nacional]  1937.  344  p.  24K  cm. 
[Contents. — Leyes,  decrctos,  resolucioncs  y  rcgla- 
mento  sobre  cjcrcicio  de  la  abogacia,  la  ingenicna, 
la  medicina,  la  optometria,  la  farmacia  y  la 
veterinaria. — ^Tratados  piiblicos  intcrnacionales 
sobre  intercambio  de  titulos  academicos  con  paises 
extranjeros. — Nomina  de  los  profesionales  cuyos 
titulos  ban  sido  rcconocidos  oficialmente  por  el 
Ministerio  de  Educacion  Nacional.] 

Codificacion  de  las  leyes y  disposiciones  ejecutivas  sobre 
extranjeros,  por  Jose  Birchenall.  ...  2.  ed. 

Bogota,  Imprenta  nacional,  1937.  145  p.  24'< 
cm.  [Senor  Birchenall  is  chief  of  the  section  for 
foreigners  of  the  Colombian  National  Police, 
the  office  that  published  this  compilation.  The 
earliest  law  is  that  of  April  1,  1871,  and  the  latest 
that  of  September  4,  1937.  In  all,  42  regulations 
for  foreigners,  including  pertinent  articles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  are  presented  in  the 
collection.] 

Memoria  de  la  Secretar'ia  de  Relaciones  Exteriores, 
Gracia,  Justicia,  y  Culto,  presentada  al  Congreso 
constitucional  por  el  Licenciado  Don  Manuel  F. 
Jimenez.  .  .  .  Anol936.  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica, 
Imprenta  nacional,  1937.  xxxviii,  307  p.  25  cm. 

Memoria  del  Primer  Congreso  Farmaceutico  de 
Centro  America  y  Panama,  celebrado  en  la  ciudad 
de  Guatemala  del  10  al  15  de  noviembre  de  1936. 
Guatemala  [Tipografia  nacional]  1937.  487  p. 
inch  illus.,  plates  (part  col.,  inch  ports.)  26  cm. 

Almanaque  literario  centroamericano,  1937  [editado 
por]  Arturo  Guevara  Paniagua.  Dibujos  de  Carlos 
Guevara  P.  Guatemala  [Imprenta  Minerva, 
1937]  illus.  (inch  ports.)  20)i  cm.  [This  is  the 
first  issue  of  a  publication  planned  to  introduce 
new  works  of  Central  American  literature  to  the 
general  public.  In  it  are  23  articles  and  four 
poems,  all  written  especially  for  the  almanac. 
These  are  chiefly  reviews  of  literary  works  or 
surveys  of  cultural  activities  during  1 936.  An  in¬ 
teresting  table  shows  the  replies  received  by  the 
editor  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  12  Guatemalan 
booksellers  asking  which  books  sold  most  readily 
and  which  tyfje  of  literature  the  general  public 
preferred.] 

Comocatoria  y  reglamento  interior  [de  la]  III  Con- 
ferencia  Interamericana  de  Educacion,  22  a  29 
de  agosto  de  1937.  Mexico  [Talleres  graficos  de 
laNacion,  1937]  18p.  19)^cm.  (Boletin No.  1 .) 

Rules  and  Regulations  [of  the]  Third  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Education,  August  22 
to  29,  1937.  Mexico.  [Talleres  graficos  de  la 
Nacion,  1937]  18  p.  19)^  cm.  (Bulletin  No.  1.) 

Segunda  asamblea,  verificada  en  Washington  en 
octubre  de  1935  [del]  Instituto  Panamericano  de 
Geografia  e  Historia.  .  .  .  Mexico,  Impresos 
Gala,  1937.  211  p.,  1  1.  22)^  cm.  (Publicacion 
No.  22). 


Memoria  del  VII  Congreso  Panamericano  del 
Nino,  reunido  en  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico  del  12  al 
19  de  octubre  oe  1935.  .  .  .  Mexico,  Talleres 
graficos  de  la  Nacion,  1937.  2  v.  illus.,  tables, 
diagrs.  24  cm. 

Memoria  de  la  Secretar’ia  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  de 
septiembre  de  1936  a  agosto  de  1937,  presentada 
al  H.  Congreso  de  la  Uni6n  por  el  General 
Eduardo  Hay,  Secretario  del  ramo.  .  .  .  Mexico, 
D.  A.  P.  P.,  1937.  2  V.  tables  (part  fold.), 

diagrs.  (part  fold.)  23  cm. 

Convention  and  agreement  relative  to  parcel  post  [of 
the]  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain,  Panama,  December  22, 

1936.  .  .  .  Washington,  U.  S.  Govt.  Print.  OfT., 

1937.  iv,  58  p. 

Books  in  English. — ^The  list  below  con¬ 
tains  titles  of  books  in  English  recently 
received : 

Report  on  the  possibilities  of  Jewish  settlement  in 
Ecuador,  by  Alec  Golodetz  .  .  .  [and]  Cyril 
Q.  Henriques  .  .  .  London  [B.  Weinberg, 
ltd.]  1936.  116  p.  4  fold,  maps,  diagrs.  24  cm. 
[After  a  10-week  stay  in  Ecuador  in  1936,  the 
authors  wrote  of  their  findings  there,  and  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  farm  settlements,  or 
carrying  on  small  trades  or  crafts.  Alec  Golodetz 
is  an  economist  and  Cyril  Henriques  an  irrigation 
engineer,  and  therefore  were  well  fitted  to  make 
it.  Over  one-half  of  the  volume  is  given  to  26 
appendices  containing  detailed  statistics,  cost  of 
living  tables,  descriptions  of  different  areas  of  the 
country,  and  other  data  of  interest  to  the 
immigrant.] 

The  house  in  Antigua;  a  restoration,  by  Louis 
Adamic  .  .  .  New  York  and  London,  Harper 
and  brothers,  publishers,  1937.  x,  300  p.  32 
plates  on  16  1.  22*4  cm.  [A  house  such  as  this 
one  in  Old  Guatemala  City  is  bound  to  have  an 
interesting  story.  Mr.  Adamic  tells  of  the  first 
century  and  a  half  of  the  house  and  its  several 
owners;  of  its  destruction  in  1773  by  earthquake, 
following  which  the  city  was  abandoned;  and  of 
the  work  [of  Wilson  and  Dorothy  Popenoe  in  re¬ 
storing  it,  after  their  purchaise  of  the  ruins  in  1930. 
At  present  the  “Casa  Popenoe”  is  known  every¬ 
where  for  its  beauty.] 

j\otes  on  a  drum;  travel  sketches  in  Guatemala, 
by  Joseph  Henry  Jackson.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1937.  x  p.,  1  1.,  276  p. 
64  plates  on  32  l.j  maps.  21  cm.  [Joseph  Henry 
Jackson  and  Louis  Adamic  were  in  Guatemala 
last  winter  at  the  same  time.  Previously  Jackson 
had  travelled  over  the  Pan  American  Highway  in 
Mexico  and  described  those  experiences,  in  his 
“Mexican  interlude”.  His  latest  book  gives  the 
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reader  a  complete  trip  through  Guatemala  with 
an  interesting  and  interested  traveller.] 

Our  little  Guatemalan  cousin,  by  Melicent  Huma- 
son  Lee.  Illustrated  by  Leslie  W.  Lee.  Boston, 
L.  C:.  Page  and  company,  publishers  [c.  193~] 
xiv  p.,  1  1.,  162  p.  front.,  illus.,  map.  19G  cm. 
(Half-title:  The  little  cousin  scries)  [Here  is 
another  fine  children's  book  by  Mrs.  Lee.  In  it 
she  describes  the  life  of  Guatemalan  children  in 
story  form.] 

Code;  an  archaeological  study  of  C.entral 
Panama  ...  by  .Samuel  Kirkland  Lothrop, 
in  collaboration  with  H.  B.  Roberts,  M.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  F.  Johnson,  W.  C.  Root,  R.  J.  Gettens,  and 
\’.  G.  Mooradian  .  .  .  Ciambridge,  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Museum,  193'’.  Part  I;  xvii,  327 
p.  col.  front.,  illus.,  plates  (1  col.),  maps,  tables, 
diagrs.  (2  fold.)  35  cm.  (Memoirs  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  museum  of  archaeology  and  ethnology. 
Harvard  university,  vol.  VII)  Contents;  His¬ 
torical  background. — Excavations  at  the  Sitio 
C.onte. — Artifacts  and  ornaments.  [This  authori¬ 
tative  work  is  “a  record  of  archaeological  inves¬ 
tigations  in  the  province  of  Code,  Panama,  based 
on  excavations  carried  out  during  the  years  1930, 
1931,  and  1933  and  on  subsequent  research"’. 
The  second  volume  concerning  the  archaeological 
finds  will  describe  the  ceramic  collection  from 
the  Sitio  Conte  and  accounts  of  other  localities.] 
Circling  the  Caribbean,  by  Tom  Marvel.  Decora¬ 
tions  by  Herbert  Greenleaf  Lewis.  New  York, 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  company  [c.  193’’]  4  p.  1., 
302  p.  illus.  21  cm.  (In  a  period  of  two  and  a 
half  months  the  author  completely  circled  the 
C^ariblx-an,  beginning  'and  ending  in  Cuba,  and 
using  all  means  of  travel  from  muleback  to  clipper 
plane.  Mr.  Lewis's  small  sketches  add  to  the  story.] 
ll'est  Indian  odyssey;  the  complete  guide  to  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  by  Charles  B.  Parmer 
.  .  .  New  York,  Dodge  publishing  company 
,c.  193"]  xvii,  285  p.  front.,  14  plates  on  7  1., 
maps.  19  cm.  [Mr.  Parmer  places  at  the  head 
of  the  respective  chapters  on  the  different  islands  a 
historical  sketch  of  each  and  an  account  of  its 
towns,  industries,  and  communications,  and  then 
adds  the  narrative  of  his  own  travels.] 

Battles  with  monsters  of  the  sea,  by  F.  A.  Mitchell- 
Hedges.  New  York,  London,  D.  .Xppleton-C^ntury 
company,  incorporated,  193".  x  p.,  1  1.,  349  p. 
front.,  23  plates,  3  maps.  23  cm.  [In  the  tropical 
waters  off  Cientral  .\merica  the  author  sp)ent  a 
vacation  catching  fish,  some  of  which  weighed 
30  pounds,  others  more  than  two  tons.  He  tells 
of  the  thrills  of  deep-sea  fishing  and  of  other 
adventures  incidental  to  the  fishing  cruise.] 

America  South,  by  Carleton  Beals.  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company,  1937. 
559  p.  22  cm.  [This  newest  btxjk  of  C.arleton 


Beals,  called  by  the  publishers  “a  contemporarv  i 
chronicle”,  discusses  history,  economics,  social 
conditions,  political  life,  archaeology,  natural 
resources  and  natural  beauties.] 

The  United  States  and  the  disruption  of  the  Spanish  I 
Empire,  1S10-22;  a  study  of  the  relations  of  the  | 
United  .States  with  Spain  and  with  the  rebel  I 
Spanish  colonies,  by  Charles  Carroll  Griffin.  .  . . 
-New  York,  Columbia  University  press;  London, 

P.  .S.  King  and  son,  ltd.,  1937.  3  p.  1.,  5-315  p. 

23  cm.  {Half-title:  Studies  in  history,  economics 
and  public  law,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  political 
science  of  Columbia  university.  Number  429.)  = 
('.ontents;  Chapter  1.  Republic  and  empire,  to  i 
1815. — Chapter  11.  The  United  States  and  the  [ 
revolution  in  Spanish  .America,  to  1815. — Chap-  = 
terlH.  Negotiations,  the  United  States  and  .Spain.  I 
to  May,  1818. — Chapter  IV’.  The  neutrality  f 
question. — Chapter  V.  The  United  States  and  the 
rebels,  1815-1818. — Chapter  VI.  The  Florida  | 
crisis  and  the  .Adams-Onis  treaty,  1818-1819.—  ; 
Chapter  VI 1.  .Spain  withholds  ratification.— 
C:hapter  VI 11.  Ratification  of  the  .Adams-Onis  ! 
treaty.— Chapter  IX.  Recognition  of  Spanish  i 
-American  indepK-ndence. — Chapter  X.  Looking  : 
backward. — Bibliography.  [Dr.  Griffin  makes  a 
thorough  study  of  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  based 
on  source  material  from  Europe,  Spanish  .America, 
and  the  United  .States.  His  chapter  on  neutrality 
and  those  on  the  signing  and  ratification  of  the 
•Adams-Onis  treaty,  as  well  as  the  discussion  of  the 
early  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  are  of 
special  interest.] 

Handbook  of  Latin  American  studies;  a  guide  to  the 
material  published  in  1936  on  anthropology,  art, 
economics,  education,  folklore,  geography,  gov¬ 
ernment,  history,  international  relations,  law, 
language,  and  literature,  by  a  number  of  scholars, 
edited  by  Lewis  Hanke.  .  .  .  Cambridge, 
Harvard  university  press,  1937.  xv  p.,  1  I.,  515  p..  ; 
11.  23  cm.  [In  this  second  volume  of  the  “Hand-  T 
Ixxjk"’  the  number  of  topics  included  has  been  in-  ^ 
creased  in  order  that  the  publications  in  various  [ 
humanistic  fields  might  be  included.  Many  of  the  ■ 
sections  are  preceded  by  a  brief  general  statement 
by  the  individual  editor.  The  book  forms  a  ■ 
comprehensive  bibliography  of  works  published 
on  Latin  .America  in  1936  and  available  in  the 
L’nited  States.]  > 

New  matrazincs  and  those  received  lor  " 
the  first  time  are  listed  below: 

Informaciones  estadisticas  agropecuarias.  Buenos 
.Aires,  1937.  .Ano  1,  N“  1,  agosto  1937.  10  p- 
15x22' 2  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Direccion  de 
Economia  Rural  y  Estadistica,  Paseo  Colon  9"'l, 
Buenos  .Aires,  .Argentina.  . 
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Revista  mensual  B.  .1.  P.  Agricultura,  ganadrria, 
comercio,  industrias.  Buenos  Aires,  1937.  Ano 
20,  N“  237,  agosto  1937.  96  p.  illus.  20  x  28)  a 
cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Ferrocarril  de  Buenos 
.3ires  al  Pacifico,  Florida  783,  Buenos  .\ires, 
.Argentina. 

Rcista  alimentar;  informaqoes;  technologia; 
acondicionamento.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1937.  .\nno 
1,  X”  4,  agosto  1937.  [28]  p.  22  x  30  cm. 

.Monthly.  Director:  Jayme  Sta.  Rosa.  .Address: 
Rua  dos  Ourives  67 — 3“,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Revista  da  sociedade  hrasileira  de  agronomia.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1 937.  Vol.  1 ,  N<>  1 ,  setembro  1937.  88  p. 
illus.  16x23cm.  Monthly.  .Address: Praqa  15 de 
Xovembro  38-.^ — 4“  andar,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Bolelin  mensual  de  la  hibiioleca  del  Atlanlico. 
Barranquilla,  1937.  1»  Epoca,  X“  7-13,  marzo- 
septiembre  1937.  40  p.  17  x  24  cm.  Monthly. 
Director;  Julio  Hoenigsberg.  .Address:  Barran¬ 
quilla,  Colombia. 

P  .1  .N ;  organo  ohcial  del  Partido  agrario  na- 
cional.  Havana,  1937.  .Ano  1,  X*>  2,  junio  1937. 
24  p.  22  .X  29  cm.  Monthly.  Director:  Gre¬ 
gorio  Garcia.  -Address:  San  Lazaro  171  (altos), 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Revista  Gamboa;  6rgano  de  la  Escuela  Francisco 
.A.  Gamboa.  San  .Salvador,  1937.  .Ano  1,  X“ 
noviembre  -diciembre  1937.  16  p.  24  .\  33  cm. 
Bi-monthly.  Director;  .Alberto  Martinez  Juarez. 
Address:  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

Revista  Tropico.  Guatemala,  1937.  .Aiio  2, 
X"  13,  septiembre  1937.  [28]  p.  23  x  31  cm. 


Monthly.  Directora  y  gerente:  Soledad  Romero 
.Address:  .Av.  San  Jose  45,  Guatemala, 
Guatemala. 

Divisa;  revista  mensual  ilustrada.  Guadalajara, 
1937.  .Ano  1,  N“  1,  noviembre  1,  1937.  18  p. 
illus.  23  X  34  cm.  Monthly.  Directora:  Beatris 
Ofelia  de  Thiers.  .Address:  Pedro  Moreno  109, 
Guadalajara,  Jal.,  Mexico. 

El  Movimiento  historico  en  Mexico.  Mexico, 
D.  F.,  1937.  N®  1,  noviembre  1937.  16  p. 
20' j  X  30'o  cm.  Monthly.  Director:  Lie. 
Pablo  Herrera  Carrillo.  Address:  .Apartado  p>ostal 
10739,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Revista  de  hacienda.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1937. 

\’ol.  1,  N"  1,  septiembre  1937.  104  p.  23  x  30); 
cm.  Monthly.  .Address;  Departamento  .Auto- 
nomo  de  Prensa  y  Publicidad,  Mexico,  D.  F., 
Mexico. 

Revista  del  trabajo.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1937.  Tomo 
1,  X®  2,  septiembre  1937.  138  p.  16);  x  23  cm. 
Monthly.  .Address:  Elepartamento  .Autonomo  de 
Prensa  y  Publicidad,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

\eiv  Me.xico  Anthropologist.  .Albuquerque,  1937. 
\'ol.  2,  N®  1,  .September-October  1937.  32  p. 
15);  X  23  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Editor-in-Chief; 
Donald  D.  Brand.  .Address;  University  of  Xew 
.Mexico,  .Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Maracapana;  [publicacibn  de  la]  Asociacion  de 
escritores  venezolanos.  Caracas,  1937.  X®  1, 
septiembre  1937.  16  p.  24  x  32';  cm.  Month¬ 
ly.  -Address:  .Apartado  de  Clorreos  329,  Caracas, 
A'enezuela. 
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Nicolas  Baez  Allende. — Nicolas  Baez 
Allcnde  of  Paraguay  died  in  Asuncion  on 
October  12,  1937.  He  served  abroad  as 
publicity  agent  of  his  country  in  London 
in  1906;  attended  the  Second  International 
Congress  of  Jurists  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1912;  and  was  civil  attache  of  the 
Paraguayan  Legation  in  London  in 
1919-20.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Asuncion. 

Antonio  Parreiras. — Brazil  lost  its 
“most  Brazilian  painter”  in  the  death  of 
.-Xntonio  Parreiras  on  October  1 7, 1 937.  In 
his  works,  all  of  them  land  or  seascapes,  he  al¬ 
ways  depicted  scenes  of  his  native  country. 

Ramon  Parpacen. — While  still  active  as 
president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Dr.  Ramon  Parpacen  died  in 
Caracas  on  October  14,  1937.  His  career 
Ijegan  in  1898,  when  at  the  age  of  24  he 
became  doctor  of  political  and  social 
science.  From  1902  to  1904  he  was  judge 
of  the  primary  court  of  claims  of  the 
capital.  In  1935  he  was  elected  senator 
from  the  State  of  Guarico.  As  president 
of  the  National  Congress  in  1936,  he  ad¬ 
ministered  the  oath  of  office  to  President 
L6pez  Contreras.  Dr.  Parpacen  has  left 
valuable  studies  on  V’enezuelan  law,  as 
well  as  printed  briefs  for  important  cases 
entrusted  to  him. 

Fernando  Prestes. — After  a  long  life  of 


public  service.  Colonel  Fernando  Prestes 
died  on  October  25,  1937,  in  .Sao  Paulo. 
Colonel  Prestes  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
in  1892,  Ijecoming  vice-president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  After  completing 
Campos  Salles’  unexpired  term  as  vice- 
president  of  the  State,  he  entered  the  Sao 
Paulo  Senate,  w  here  he  became  one  of  its 
most  influential  figures.  Later  he  was 
again  elected  vice-president  of  the  State. 
In  recognition  of  his  services,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  decreed 
eight  days  of  mourning. 

Mauriti  Santos. — One  of  Brazil’s  most 
eminent  surgeons.  Dr.  Mauriti  Santos, 
died  on  October  6,  1937,  at  the  age  of  48. 
Dr.  Santos  was  born  in  1889,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Medical  School  in  1910. 
On  his  return  from  medical  studies  in 
Paris,  he  opened  a  surgical  and  gyneco¬ 
logical  clinic  in  Rio  and  founded  the  Casa 
de  Saude  S.  Geraldo.  He  also  taught  in 
the  Medical  School  and  in  the  University 
of  Brazil.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Moncorvo  Filho  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  School  of  Surgery  of  Gamboa,  an 
institution  of  impiortance  to  the  whole 
country  because  of  the  able  medical  au¬ 
thorities  it  has  produced.  By  the  death  of 
Dr.  Santos  Brazil  loses  one  of  its  greatest 
medical  leaders. 
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The  Pan  American  Union 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

L.  S.  ROWE,  Director  General  .  PEDRO  DE  ALBA,  Assistant  Director 


The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of  that 
yeai-  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
.American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
.\ires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
.\pril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supjxirted  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  aiTairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  resjxinsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


ing  Board  comptosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries, 
members  of  the  Union.  Particultur  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectucd 
cooperation  exists  for  this  purpiose.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  Ameiican  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Ptm 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to^the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


